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Must-Not’s for Wartime Americans 


HEN war catapulted down 
W. upon an unsuspecting 

America, it lit upon a na- 
tion which had been at peace for 
nearly a quarter century. Not only 
did it find the nation not fully pre- 
pared in a military sense, but it also 
found a people to whom war’s re- 
quirements, especially where the 
civilian population is concerned, are 
something new to a very large part 
of the citizen body. The fronts of 
modern warfare are not only the 
military and naval battle lines, for 
the morale of the folks back home is 
just about as important. In World 
War I, it was the collapse of the 
home front morale which led to the 
sudden breaking of the German 
army’s resistance long before it was 
completely licked in a military sense. 


That part of our population which 


had reached adulthood before 
World War I, can recall without 
much difficulty the emotional 


changes which take place in a nation 
at war and also the precautions 
which were urged and practiced to 
keep us right side up. But a con- 
siderable portion of our people were 
either very young then or have been 
born since, which means that the 
changes in behavior they are facing 
will be quite strange to them. Since 
these new requirements may extend 
two or three or perhaps five years, it 
is vital that they be understood as 
early as possible, for the sooner and 
more completely they are conscien- 
tiously practiced, the less damage 
will be done. An error committed 
through ignorance may be excusable, 
but it is equally as damaging as one 
committed deliberately. 
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I‘ IS doubtful if the greater por- 

tion of us realize yet the all-out- 
ness of modern warfare. In past 
wars, the military and naval forces, 
plus those engaged directly in pro- 
duction of war supplies, carried the 
main load. In today’s war, every 
man, woman and child is a part of a 
huge machine; for wars, like civi- 
lization, have become very complex. 
While the parts played by civilians 
are not as dangerous or as physical- 
ly exacting as those played by the 
combatants, they are nearly as im- 
portant. We must never forget that 
the folks back home form a huge 
reservoir of national strength and it 
is from this reservoir that the fight- 
ing forces draw their sustenance. 
They draw not only the food they 
eat and the material with which they 
fight but also their spiritual and 
moral strength. In modern war, the 
morale of the boys at the front is 
never stronger than the morale of 
those back home. 


Civilian morale and the proper 
behavior which supports it is par- 
ticulary vital to America, far more 
so than in other nations with the 
possible exception of Germany. 
China’s morale during the last four 
years has been constantly held up by 
knowledge of American aid and sym- 
pathy and the ever present—and 
now realized—hope of America as a 
full time ally. The occupied demo- 
cracies have resisted the invader as 
stubbornly as they dared, their 
hearts filled with hope that, sooner 
or later, the powerful America 
would come to their rescue and re- 
store them to their former independ- 
ence. Even the mighty Britain, faced 
in the war’s early days with the 


blackest moments of her history, car- 
ried on with that confidence which 
comes from knowing that a power- 
ful friend stands by to furnish sup- 
port whenever needed. But to whom 
can America look in her hour of 
trial? Where on earth is there a 
nation more powerful than we to 
which we can turn for any help 
whatsoever? There is none, of 
course; so America must sleep in 
the bed it makes for itself. We must 
stand upon our own feet and we 
alone are the masters of our destiny. 
Therefore it is absolutely impera- 
tive that we leave unturned no stone, 
no matter how inconsequential, to 
assure us the ultimate victory. 


EAVEN knows we didn’t ask 

for this war and did everything 
humanly possible to stay out of it. 
But now, since we have been 
dragged in through one of all his- 
tory’s most dastardly attacks, we 
are in to the hilt with the full de- 
termination that, when we have fin- 
ished, decent people can live in this 
world without being plundered, not 
only of their material possessions 
but of their individual worth and 
independence as well. With char- 
acteristic American thoroughness, 
we have set our faces toward com- 
plete victory and it is doubtful if an 
outraged America will stop short of 
that. 


But the road to victory, especially 
in the present case, is not an easy 
one. It is rough going and filled 
with sacrifices of all kinds. These 
sacrifices will be felt, in the final 
analysis, by every last American and 
from them we shall emerge either a 
pitiful, broken thing or else a nation 
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spiritually, morally and physically 
stronger for having been refined in 
the fiery crucible of self discipline. 


‘THE following items of civilian 

wartime behavior are not set 
down in the order of their impor- 
tance, nor do they cover the field by 
any means. They are simply a few 
things which require immediate and 
constant attention. To the nation’s 
oldsters they will be little more 
than a rehash of the procedure fol- 
lowed in the last world war; to the 
youngsters they will be what they 
have been reading about in Europe 
but have not previously experienced. 
But whether or not we have been 
through these things, our national 
well-being demands that we now 
realize their importance. 


One of the most important things 
we have to guard against is national 
hysteria resulting from over-height- 
ened emotions. As the war pro- 
gresses, and especially after we have 
suffered some severe reverses, an in- 
tensely aroused patriotism and con- 
cern in the nation’s welfare often 
slides into a form of mob hysteria. 
This hysteria becomes evident in 
many different ways. Race or group 
intolerance is one of them. During 
the last war, there were times when 
it was charged that international 
Jewry was at the bottom of the war. 
As we saw later, nothing could have 
been farther from the truth and so 
far as America’s Jewish citizens 
were concerned, they sent slightly 
more than their pro rata proportion 
of men into the armed forces and 
suffered their proportionate share of 
casualties. In fact, in no American 
war including the Revolution, have 
Jews done any less than their pro- 
portionate share based upon their 
numerical strength, and the financial 
support given the government by 
wealthier ones has never left any- 
thing to be desired. During the War 
for Independence a wealthy Jew, 
Haym Soloman, was the main finan- 
cial support of the colonies during 
their darkest days. 


‘THE AMERICAN Negro also 

came in for a share of suspicion. 
The story got around that he was 
conspiring to establish, with the 
Kaiser’s aid, an independent Negro 
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republic in the South. Another 
rumor went the rounds in some dis- 
tricts that the country’s colored 
population was planning a race war 
to avenge themselves for social and 
political affronts suffered in times of 
peace. These and many similar 
stories went around periodically and 
national cooperation suffered to the 
extent of their circulation. 


Since the highly wrought emotions 
accompanying war nearly always 
bring on some form of intolerance, 
we must be on guard against it. 
Right now we do not know what 
form it may take; but if it comes, 
we may depend upon it that it will 
take some outlandish form. The 
crazier the story, the wider will be 
its circulation. 


Many people remember with 
shame the injustices and persecu- 
tions often visited upon innocent 
citizens of German descent during 
the last war. The victims very often 
were the very best of Americans in 
both thought and deed. This war 
may prove no different, and over- 
trained imaginations will make 
mountains out of molehills and mis- 
interpretations will be placed upon 
everything done and said by those 
having German or Italian names. 
Our government has recently done a 
very sensible thing along this line 
when Attorney General Biddle an- 
nounced that cases of suspected sedi- 
tion and disloyalty should not be 
tried by local courts unless the 
charges have been submitted first to 
the Attorney General and further 
action approved. The government, 
with vivid memories of the last 
war’s mistakes, with its many flag- 
rant injustices perpetrated upon 
innocent heads, wisely and humanely 
takes steps to prevent their recur- 
rence. 


The Attorney General’s announce- 
ment simply means that we are not 
to constitute ourselves one man com- 
mittees for national protection or 
vengeance-seeking. Should we have 
reasonable suspicions of seditious or 
traitorous actions or utterances on 
the part of anyone, we shall be do- 
ing our full duty when we present 
complete details to the proper autho- 
rities. Fortunately we have a most 
excellent and superbly trained Secret 
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Service. It will act promptly and 
efficiently upon reports sent in and 
we may rest assured it will handle 
matters far more efficiently and just- 
ly than we can. Once such reports 
are submitted, we can safely forget 
them and by no means should we 
show bitterness should we see noth- 
ing happen to maintain our suspi- 
cions. Perhaps we were wrong; 
but, in any event, we won’t be aid- 
ing the national good should we con- 
tinue circulating among our neigh- 
bors, mouthing unproved accusa- 
tions and bitterly blaming govern- 
ment agencies for pigeon-holing our 
reports. The agencies established 
for the nation’s internal protection 
merit our full confidence and we 
shall be doing far more harm than 
good if we do more than submit a 
report of justifiable suspicions and 
then let them carry on. 


A NOTHER great wartime danger 

is the flood of rumors which per- 
sist in continuously running amok. 
Since modern war-makers fully 
realize the importance of the folks 
back home, they do everything pos- 
sible to upset their opponents’ civi- 
lian morale. Rumor is one of their 
very best weapons. Anything which 
worries civilian populations or up- 
sets their emotions receives prime 
attention. The Nazis, for example, 
are definitely known to have com- 
mandeered the services of their best 
psychologists for the purpose of dis- 
covering ways and means to cleverly 
worry their opponents. Air raids 
are often carried out with no 
thought of military objectives and 
very often with no great material 
damage in mind. They sometimes 
perform their full purpose if they 
do nothing more than upset civilian 
nerves or become irritating buzz 
saws biting into the nation’s emo- 
tional trends. Rumors often cause 
the same emotional upsets as air 
raids. 


Some of the rumors we shall hear 
before this war is over will make 
Munchausen’s tall yarns sound like 
the feeble gurglings of a cooing in- 
fant in comparison. We shall be 
hearing some lulus before long and 
even an expert in imagination would 
scarcely dare predict what they will 
be, so utterly fantastic will they 
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sound. The safe thing to do is to 
dismiss everything for which we 
have no official confirmation as being 
rumor, either intentionally started 
by the enemy or unintentionally 
started and then nurtured by 
thoughtless, loose-mouthed fellow 
citizens. Today’s America is so well 
organized for disseminating news 
through our radio and press that we 
needn’t place any cenfidence what- 
ever in grape-vine systems. Further- 
more our government has recently 
proved, by its reports on the Pearl 
Harbor incident and other affairs, 
that it stands ready and willing to 
give us the maximum information 
it dares release without aiding the 
enemy. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, we can fully depend that our 
government is also well enough or- 
ganized, and its members sufficiently 
disciplined, that there will be few or 
no leakages of information which 
shouldn’t get out. Therefore the 
supposed “leaks” we shall hear from 
time to time may be fully discount- 
ed. 


BY: despite all this, we shall 

hear constantly increasing ru- 
mors about new secret weapons pos- 
sessed by the enemy. During World 
War I, many A. E. F. soldiers were 
secretly worried for a while about 
what sounded like authentic informa- 
tion concerning a new death ray 
about to be used by the enemy. Ger- 
man science, so ran the story, had 
perfected an atomic ray which pene- 


trated all forms of protection 
against it. It traveled incredible 
distances. All the enemy had to do 


was to discover the location of a 
unit, perhaps far behind the lines, 
and poof!—all the soldiers immedi- 
ately disappeared into nothingness, 
completely and immediately disin- 
tegrated by this new force. Perhaps 
we shall hear of it again before this 
war is over, but this much we can 
depend upon: America is, and has 
been for scores of years, the world’s 
leading inventive nation. The air 
plane, the submarine, the tank, and 
in fact nearly all the latest war ap- 
pliances are American inventions. 
So, when there is anything new to 
be invented or discovered, we shall 
have it as soon as anyone else and 
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Con- 
fidence in ourselves and in our na- 
tional strength and ability is all we 
need to dispel the evil effects of 


probably a whole lot sooner. 


enemy rumors. The safest general 
rule where rumors are concerned is 
to talk about absolutely nothing, not 
even to our closest friends, wherein 
we are not directly affected with the 
threatening danger definitely and 
accurately recognized. The wonder- 
ful achievements of the enemy which 
will reach our ears from time to 
time are not our personal concern— 
we have well established government 
agencies which will handle them as 
they arrive. So, since they are not 
our immediate business, we shall 
help our cause considerably if we re- 
fuse to gossip about them. 


Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant things in a democracy at 
war is to know when, where, and 
what to criticize or discuss, so far as 
our national policies are concerned. 
In a democracy, war does not mean 
that we relinquish our democratic 
functions. , However, unless we wish 
to harass our government no end, 
we must confine our constructive 
criticisms and suggestions to fields 
of activity which are within our 
province as civilians. For instance, 
we should not attempt to dictate our 
army and navy campaigns, no mat- 
ter how good we may feel our 
strategy is. Our service schools, 
West Point and Annapolis, are the 
finest of their kind and all arms of 
our service are superbly officered. 
American history, past and present, 
shows conclusively that this nation 
has never suffered from a lack of 
military or naval genius. So, since 
the army and navy heads know the 
situation and its requirements—to- 
gether with what is on hand to meet 
it—much better than we possibly 
can, we shall do well to let them run 
things. Since, in the long run, we 
are dependent upon their judgment 
in any event, why make life harder 
for them or lessen their chances of 
success by forcing them to listen to 
literally millions of incipient Napo- 
leons or Washingtons, plus a Stone- 
wall Jackson and a Pershing thrown 
in for good measure. True, in a 


democracy, we are all born with a 
marshal’s baton in our hands, but 
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since at this late date we haven’t 
done anything about preparing our- 
selves to wield it, we had better 
leave the job to those who have de- 
voted their lives to the study of 
strategy. Let us not raise a clamor 


‘that our forces seize Timbuctoo or 


get out of Timbuctoo, that we move 
immediately upon Dong-Dang or 
stay away from Dong-Dang. Public 
clamors of this kind are grist for 
the enemy’s mill and serve only to 
retard and weaken our ultimate suc- 
cess. 


HAT we do have the right to 
discuss constructively and 
sanely is our internal policies. Just 
because we are at war doesn’t mean 
that democracy must cease to func- 
tion—you and I are just as respon- 
sible for the internal conduct of this 
nation today as we ever were; and 
so long as our suggestions are con- 
structive and made with an eye sin- 
gle to the national good, and are also 
within our province to discuss and 
decide, we are not guilty of national 
disunity in discussing them demo- 
cratically. But when we have ful- 
filled our obligations along those 
lines, let us stop abruptly. Let us 
not become tablecloth strategists, 
moving the salt and pepper shakers 
as tanks or artillery to fight the bat- 
tles our generals and admirals have 
been thoroughly trained to fight. 


Although there are many “must- 
not’s” during wartime, there are also 
many “must’s.” The “must-not’s” 
have to do mostly with our national 
safety and with our cohesiveness as 
a defending unit. The “must’s” have 
to do largely with our defenses 
against the assaults upon our spir- 
ituality and morality which seem to 
be cousins of war psychology and 
mass emotion. Next month we shall 
refresh our memories concerning 
some of them; but in the meantime 
there is one definite “must” we all 
know about. We “Must” buy De- 
fense bonds and stamps until it real- 
ly hurts, for cash on hand is one 
of the sturdiest sinews of a strong 
nation. 





The Beguinage in Amsterdam. A typical 
Dutch Home for Aged Ladies. Here a 
Lady of The Grail is discussing with the 
Religious in charge problems concerning 
a destitute old lady and her daughters. 
Each home has its own entrance, two 
windows to a floor. The poor take in 
laundry or embroidery to earn a little 
pocket money. The house remains theirs 
until they die—Dutch children with their 
sabbots enroute to spend after-school 
hours with Grail members. 
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The Ladies of the Grail at Work 


Marieli G. Benziger 


Y FIRST contact with the Ladies of the 

Grail, better known in Holland as the Vrou- 
wen van Nazareth (the women of Nazareth), was 
during the summer of 1937. My assignment re- 
quired complicated research midst old Dutch books 
in local libraries, town-hall records, and parish 
registers dating back centuries. Most of this. mate- 
rial was either in Latin or Dutch and I required a 
translator. I was given the address of a place in 
the outskirts of The Hague, in fashionable Schve- 
ningen, where I would locate the much needed 
translator. My taxi stopped before a gaily painted 
house of bright red and orange. A warm welcome 
greeted me at the Grail club house where I was 
immediately shown about and assured that within 
a few hours my requirements would be attended to 
and I need but return to my hotel. 


Procula Scholten reported for work, a fascinating 
young Dutch woman from the upper strata of 
Dutch society. Energetic, determined, able; and 
versatile this somewhat exceptional young woman 
dressed with taste, was keenly interested in politics, 
and local affairs, had a brilliant mind, and like my- 
self was somewhat of a camera fiend. We vied with 
each other in snapping anything worth while. 

Procula Scholten made the Ladies of the Grail 
a living reality. Only after quite a number of days 
did it dawn on me that she herself was one of the 
150 Grail leaders. A Lady of the Grail living in 
the world but not a part of it. Not a religious but 
a lay member of a new movement which had pre- 
cipitated into a chaotic world a band of trained 
executives. Everywhere I met women with a great 
knowledge of the world, living in it and dedicating 
their lives to the one ideal—that of converting this 
very world to Christ. 


To make their sacrifice more complete, to remain 
unattached, they never marry. At their mother- 
house situated midst the sand dunes of Haarlem is 
de Tiltenberg. Although canonically lay after three 
years of rigorous spiritual training they make per- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Yearly each member returns for a month’s retreat. 
Their worldly garb is replaced by a white habit 
with blue sash and sandals. Every fifth year they 
are given sabbatical leave—a period not meant for 
relaxation but meant to withdraw from the world 
so as to draw closer to Christ and therein find a 
renewal of spiritual stability. This spiritual re- 
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All photos are by the author. 


habilitation and preparedness is what enables these 
earefully chosen women to become outstanding 
Catholic executives. At a moment’s notice each in- 
dividual can with the fullest confidence of her 
superiors be placed in key positions with assign- 
ments that cover a dozen different spheres. Ladies 
of the Grail trained and specializing in leadership 
understand the art of delegating authority to oth- 
ers. Each member of the Grail is an entity, alone, 
apart. She is not moulded to a specific cast. 


Requirements differ, the average religious com- 
munity insists on a real vocation, a call from God, 
a desire to serve God. Humility and docility are 
recommendable materials with which to form the 
average postulant into a valuable religious. The 
Ladies of the Grail are forced by circumstance to 
require of their candidates virtues existent in 
women living in the world, plus qualities requisite 
in every religious vocation, plus a willingness and 
an extraordinary “Savoir-faire” under any circum- 
stance and in every emergency. The difficult art of 
knowing how to live in the world and not becoming 
contaminated with worldly ideals and earthly com- 
forts obliges these superwomen to shoulder respon- 
sibilities without supervised guidance from supe- 
riors. Sometimes months elapse before a Lady of 
the Grail has the opportunity to report her activi- 
ties to her superior. She has no bell which sub- 
divides her day; she has no set formula or time 
table. Each member of the Grail must meet the 
hourly obligations with presence of mind, initiative 
plus clear cut and quick thinking. She functions 
as an individual. Each Lady of the Grail is the 
GRAIL MOVEMENT. 


To stem the tide of ever increasing communism 
in Holland Ladies of the Grail became factory 
workers so as to study its methods. Social problems 
confronting rich and poor soon found them func- 
tioning in every major Dutch city as well as in 
eighty villages and hamlets. Founded in 1921, with- 
in a span of 16 years they had 20,000 militant mem- 
bers from every walk of life, ably guided by 150 
Ladies of the Grail. In every locality community 
needs and requirements were met; club houses, 
hostels, recreational centers, factory worker homes, 
etc., made each Grail center a beehive of Catholic 
Action. For the first time Dutch Catholics, united 
under able leadership, realized their potential pow- 
ers for vital Catholic Action. Their unity, this 
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mingling of the 
rich and _ poor, 
proved to be the 
most effective anti- 
dote against com- 
munistic sabotage. 

Impressed by 
what he had seen 
in Holland, Cardi- 
nal Bourne invited 
the Grail to func- 
tion in England. 
He knew adapta- 
bility was a Grail 

characteristic. 
Leaders studied local needs before imposing 
any program. They found that what England 
most needed was unity. Prejudice was rife, 
so pageantry was used. Mass productions 
were staged in London. The “Royal Road” 
with 3,000 performers was acted before 50,000 
spectators. Later a Whitsun pageant was 
given with 10,000 actors and an audience of 
30,000. This pageantry was mindful of an 
era of Chaucer and Shakespeare. Not since the 
reformation had anyone achieved what the 
ladies of the Grail did to England within a 
limited space of a few years. It was revolu- 
tionizing. 


WHAT WAR TIME GRAIL MEMBERS IN ENGLAND 
ARE DOING. 


WHEN the Blitz hit England it disrupted 
everything. Then the ladies of the Grail with 
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their versatile program merely ceased staging 
enormous dramatic festivities. Instead of teach- 
ing Welsh miners toy-making, the women who 
had been working as stenographers, clerks, wait- 
resses and telephone operators were ready to 
lead English women into war time emergencies. 
The British system underwent a thorough over- 
hauling, the Ladies of the Grail switched their 
program to suit their countless members. 
National Grail headquarters is now a center 
for service women. This was necessary because 
amongst Grail members there are representatives 
in every field of war emergency. The ATS, 
(Auxiliary Territorial Services) are uniformed 
women attached to the army. They drive staff 














The children have just finished decorating their favorite 
shrine of the Sacred Heart—American children camping in 
the comfortable Doddridge Farm Bungalows—Two of the 
Negro children assigned to airing and folding blankets. 
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the people next to you?” Under the heading of cheerfulness: “Do 
you often laugh when you’re sheltering?” Under thoughtfulness: 
“Would you ever move up a bit to let people stretch their legs? 
Would you stop smoking if you were sitting near small children? 
Do you try to be quiet when others are asleep?” Somehow these 
little hints have a familiar ring; they remind one of the homey 
truths we learned as children. We in America might take some 
of the lessons to heart. 






























Not so long ago Dr. Lydvine van Kersbergen was invited by Car- 
dinal Mundelein to come to Chicago. Bishop Sheil put at her dis- 
posal Doddridge farm at Libertyville, Illinois. Here a veritable 
colony of bungalows enables the handful of Ladies of the Grail to 
engage in a 
multitude of 
activities. Last 
winter groups 
of young people 
from Chicago 
came to Liberty- 
ville to get ac- 
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sity students, 
working-girls, 


There are the 
women in the Bal- 
loon Barrages, the 
women in the 
Auxiliary Fire 
Service with their 
tin helmets, the 
ARP, the WAAFS, VADS, Air Transport Auxiliary 
—all hoping soon to do active service on the conti- 
nent side by side with the soldiers.... In England 
the women have fought incendiary bombs and helped 
extinguish fires; the ARP and fire wardens have 
jumped into decontamination clothes and done their 
arduous duty; while on the land, working on farms 
or training in agricultural colleges again there are 
Grail members. Lady catechists handled the problem 
of evacuated children in Protestant homes—indeed 
the war has proved in England more than elsewhere 
that the versatile program of the Ladies of the Grail 
must be recognized as essential. 

Each Grail member has work to do in a “blitzed” 
England. They print leaflets for distribution in air 
raid shelters. “Useful Hints” remind the Londoner 
that “if Hitler can persuade us that the only thing 








we can do in shelters is to sit and wait for his bombs, ei eaneune os - Seagate eee 
then he wins, ... our part is as vital as the fireman’s, of The Grail with and without their religious garb.— 
the warden’s, the gunner’s... Everyone of us is A prospective Grail member graduate of an Amer- 
ite helping by the way we act.” Useful tips are given ican university, practicing leadership with a group of 
in under the headings of tact, tidiness—“Do you clear youthful charges, waiting for one of Bishop Sheil’s 
he up all the rubbish when you leave the shelter? Do visits.—Bells always fascinate young folk, especially 


you bother about the way you look? Are the blankets _the bell that calls to meals at Doddridge Farm. 
and rugs you take clean? Are you ready to talk to 
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nuns, and priests formed an unending procession 
to learn of this unique movement. During the sum- 
mer of 1941 potential leaders from every state in 
the union, and representatives from practically 
every Catholic college in the country spent a num- 
ber of weeks taking a special course which trained 


them for active leadership. These young women 
were given first-hand opportunity to practice 
leadership. Throughout the summer a bi-weekly 
contingent of 100 children from poor parishes 
throughout Chicago were given camping facilities. 
The potential leaders were carefully watched, and 
patiently trained. They were given responsibility. 
The Ladies of the Grail and the new Grail members 
ate with the children, participated in their recrea- 
tional facilities, used the same pool, played the same 
games, and every evening when their charges were 
tucked in bed, studied under the guidance of 
priests and professors the Liturgical Movement, 
and any phase of Spiritual Action that might be 
useful to them when after their intensive training 
they would return to college campus or social ser- 
vice work, mixing with rich and poor. 

At Doddridge farm I found the same characteris- 
tic spirit that I had felt in Dutch towns or in Eng- 
land. Besides in England we never thought of the 
Ladies of the Grail as a group of Dutch women, 
To us they were essentially English. At Liberty- 
ville the nucleus of Dutch women had nothing for- 
eign to them. In their pretty prints with their 
charming hospitality, they poured out iced lemon- 
ade on a sweltering August day, and they were 
typically American. They had no desire of im- 
printing foreign manners or methods on American 
youth. Once again the versatility of the Ladies of 
the Grail is in evidence. Three women have tackled 
a tremendous job. They embarked on a difficult 
venture but being trained to undertake difficult 
problems in a critical era once again they have 
succeeded. 


During the summer of 1941 at the request of 
Bishop Sheil they did something unheard of. They 
accepted with each contingent of 100 children from 
Chicago parishes a certain quota of colored chil- 
dren. The requirements were identical, physical fit- 
ness testified to by a C.Y.0O. doctor. People won- 
dered what the outcome would be. There was no 
problem, because the Ladies of the Grail considered 
the procedure as quite natural. In public schools 
there is no racial segregation. At Doddridge farm 
the few Negro children proved by their manner and 
their gratitude that the venture had been well 
worth trying. It had succeeded. 


Personally familiar with camp life, and having 
made a study of this phase of child activity I was 
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astonished at the remarkable spirit I found existing 
at Doddridge farm. Few camps in the country are 
as ideally situated. Few offer the child such ad- 
mirable recreational advantages. The sleeping quar- 
ters, the swimming pool, the dining hall where chil- 
dren have meals with their leaders—all this and 
much more was offered gratis to the poor of Chi- 
cago. Yet the children were but secondary—the 
potential leaders, who would become future Amer- 
ican Grail members, had within the short space of 
a few weeks acquired that characteristic quality so 
outstanding in Holland and England amongst Grail 
members. These young students, some still in col- 
lege, others just out of universities had a “Savoir 
Faire” rarely found midst American youth. Dr. 
van Kersbergen had implanted the real Grail spirit. 
Her young followers were not suppressed, but nor- 
mal; happy, healthy young American girls drink- 
ing in the spirit of the Church, acquiring a natural, 
spontaneous and enthusiastic spirituality without 
which no lay leader can function successfully. The 
evening before my visit these young women after a 
strenuous day of supervision and numerous outdoor 
activities sacrificed part of their sleep to join in a 
midnight candle-light procession, whereby they 
rendered homage to our Lady. We Americans who 
have a tendency to be repressed in spiritual mat- 
ters can gain much from what the Ladies of the 
Grail have to offer. They revolutionized this very 
fault in Catholic Holland; they will probably be 
able to achieve the same here. The Ladies of the 
Grail are great believers in singing, and music, in 
beauty and bright, gay, cheerful colors, the pageant- 
ry of the Church, the liturgy and its music—all 
this crowds out the sordid and brings Christ into 
the very homes and lives of men. Christus vincit, 
Christus regnat, Christus imperat is their goal, 
their ambition, the very purpose of their existence. 
May they hasten the reign of Christ in the New 
World! 


EpiTor’s Note: There is no relation or connec- 
tion of any kind between the Grail Movement spok- 
en of in this article and the GRAIL magazine 
published at St. Meinrad, Indiana. Both began at 
about the same time, one in Holland, the other in 
the United States. The identity of name is purely 
accidental. However, the Ladies of the Grail have 
an organ also named The Grail. It is not published 
in this country, though some copies are being dis- 
tributed here. Maisie Ward’s book, This Burning 
Heat (Sheed and Ward), describes the work of the 
Ladies of the Grail in England during the present 
war. 
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HAT St. Valentine 
must’ve been an aw- 
ful sissy,” young Da- 
vid observed as he 
gazed with disgust 
upon a lacy bit of 
nonsense he had just 
picked out of the 
mail box. 


Grandpop looked up 
from his _ perpetual 
reading and peered at 
David over his glass- 
es, rather disapprov- 
ingly, “David, would 
you say, just offhand, 
that a man who was 
clubbed to death for 
the Faith was a sis- 
sy?” 





The blue eyes opened wide. “If you mean St. 
Valentine did that, Grandpop, why does someone 
choose his holy day to send me this junk—and with- 
out a signature, too?” 


As David had suspected—and hoped—that was a 
long story, and Grandpop obliged by telling it then 
and there. 


“Not one Saint, but three, named Valentine, are 
mentioned in the earliest martyrologies,” he start- 
ed, and saw David’s expectant face fall. “Two of 
them may easily have been the same man, so little 
is known about all three of them. One is credited 
with having been a priest of Rome, and another 
was Bishop of Interamna in Italy, which is so near 
to Rome that the Bishop might well have preached 
at Interamna (which is now Terni), and still have 
been martyred at Rome. However, there are a few 
differences in their stories as they have come down 
to us. 


“The Roman priest, along with St. Marius, was 
supposed to have assisted the Christians during the 
persecutions under Emperor Claudius II. He was 
apprehended by the Emperor and sent to the pre- 
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fect of Rome, who tried to make him renounce his 
Faith. Of course Valentine refused, so he was 
beaten with clubs and then beheaded, about Febru- 
ary 14, 269 or 270. Pope Julius I is said to have 
built a church near Ponta Mole to his memory. 
Most of his relics, though, are in the Church of 
St. Praxedes. 


“The Bishop of Interamna, who is the inspiration 
for calling the lover’s saint ‘Bishop Valentine,’ was 
also decapitated, in 273. The third St. Valentine 
was martyred with a number of other Christians in 
Africa, and no word of his life remains. The 
astounding fact, though, is that all three of them 
are celebrated on February 14! 


“I don’t suppose you are interested in knowing 
that the first two were both buried in the Flamin- 
ian Way, and that a gate there was long known as 
‘Valentine’s Gate,’ named after one or the other— 
if they are indeed separate persons.” 


“But you haven’t told me why they—or he—is 
called the lover’s saint,” protested David impa- 
tiently. 


“Well, there is a legend to explain that, and lots 
of historical facts which you may find quite dis- 
illusioning. The legend, for what it is worth, and I 
warn you it isn’t authenticated, is this. Apparent- 
ly the cruel Emperor Claudius began to notice that 
his soldiers who were married and had families 
were more interested in sitting by the hearth—and 
who can blame them ?—than in their career of fight- 
ing. So Claudius (it is said) issued a decree for- 
bidding marriage! When the good priest Valen- 
tine saw the young couples going around all sad 
because they couldn’t get married, he was unhap- 
py too, and invited them to elope to his cell and be 
secretly married. The Emperor, hearing of this 
sabotage to his imperial schemes, had Valentine 
dragged to prison and killed.” 


“TI like that story, even if it isn’t true,” David 
commented. 


“Yessir, too bad it isn’t,” Grandpop agreed. 
“Much more likely to be fact is the story that 
Bishop Valentine cured his jail-keeper’s daughter 
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of blindness, when he was on the point of execu- 
tion. Some stories have it that he also healed the 
son of Craton the rhetorician of epilepsy. For that 
reason he is considered the patron of epileptics in 
some parts of Italy and Germany.” 


“But, Grandpop, why... .” 


“I know. I’m coming to that. We'll have to for- 
get for a while about the identity of St. Valentine 
and go back to the same old pagan festivals with 
which we always have to start. This time it was 
the Lupercalia, a gay celebration of the heathen 
Greeks and Romans. It took place in February, the 
month we still name after the goddess Februara 
Juno, in whose honor the festival was given. The 
reason that February was early chosen as the time 
for a love festival is probably traceable to the fact 
that almost everywhere birds begin to mate about 
February 14. 


“The high point of the Lupercalia was the day 
when all the eligible youths of a locality got to- 
gether and drew the names of local maidens out of 
a box. Each young man was expected to be the 
gallant of the girl whose name he drew'that day, 
for the ensuing year. He was to squire her to all 
the parties and give her gifts and make poems for 
her. Needless to say, this lottery often led to mar- 
riage before the year was over. 


“When the Christian Church began to spread, 
those always-wise priests recognized that the young 
Romans would be unwilling to give up this dainty 
custom, but they hit upon the device of substituting 
the names of Christian Saints for the names of 
maidens. Each young man was expected to emulate 
the Saint he drew during the coming year. But of 
course the young men were not commanded to cease 
writing verses for their loved ones, and through 
the ages the two rites of drawing a Saint’s name 
and of sending love messages on February 14 exist- 
ed side-by-side. The custom of drawing Saints’ 
names from a box still endures in many religious 
houses, where the young priest selects a Saint, not 
for a year, but for all his life, ‘to imitate the 
virtues and invoke the special intercession of his 
holy Valentine.’ 


“But somehow the ancient Lupercalia drawings 
seeped into the folklore of Europe, and as early as 
the fourteenth century, boys and girls went back to 
the pagan custom. hen Chaucer wrote, : 


‘For this was Seynt Valentyne’s day, 
When every foul cometh ther to chose his 
mate.’ 
(‘Foul’, here, means ‘bird,’ David). Only this time 
the girls, too, drew the names of boys; so that 
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_in part of France. 


each youth and maiden had two valentines for the 
coming year.” 


“You haven’t told me yet why they called them 
valentines,” David reminded with approaching 
exasperation. 


“Well, one explanation for that is that in the old 
Norman language ‘G’ and ‘V’ were often pro- 
nounced the same, so that a ‘galantin’, which meant 
a lover of women, was often pronounced ‘valentine.’ 
There is also a theory that the Normans had a 
Saint named Galantin whose name they pronounced 
as we do Valentine. But I take no stock in such 
scholarly contortions. I believe that the clever Fa- 
thers, in replacing the Lupercalia customs with 
Christian customs, also substituted a legitimate 
holy day for the pagan holiday. Since there were 
no less than three Saints named Valentine who 
entered into the Beatific Vision on February 14, 
St. Valentine’s Day became the name of the new 
festival. Then, I suppose, Bishop Valentine was 
immediately associated with the love customs. 


“In the sixteenth century St. Francis de Sales 
again insisted on Saints’ names in place of lovers, 
But by that time St. Valentine 
was already identified with the drawing of names, 
and became the patron saint of all lovers, both 
worldly and spiritual. 


“Now you probably want to know how you hap- 
pened to get that scorned sample of what Charles 
Lamb called ‘delicate embarrassments’ this gay 
Valentine’s Day.” ; 

David eagerly nodded. 


“T’ve told you that even the ancient Greek and 
Roman youths wrote verses for their beloved ones. 
When the drawing of sweethearts’ names was re- 
vived in France, England, and Scotland, the cus- 
tom of exchanging gifts throughout the year also 
popped up. You can imagine the confusion. The 
youth who drew a girl’s name stood as her Cavalier 
for a year ‘unless terminated by the marriage or 
death of the parties,’ as one cynic expressed it. The 
girl was expected to be Lady of Beauty to the 
young man whose name she drew. With two valen- 
tines thus vying for one maiden’s favor, you can 
be sure that there was strenuous effort on the part 
of each to outdo his rival in the matter of gifts and 
sentiments. 


“Other customs developed in various places. One 
was known as ‘challenging your valentine.’ The ac- 
cepted rule was that whoever first said, ‘Good mor- 
row, tis St. Valentine’s Day’ to someone of the 
opposite sex on February 14 could demand a gift. 
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Another charming habit is mentioned by the diarist 
Samuel Pepys in his entry for February 14, 1667. 
He implies that the first person of the opposite sex 
one meets on that important morning will be his 
valentine for the next year—even if one or both 
parties are already married, as the Pepyses were. 


“In such cases, of course, the attendance owed 
one’s valentine consisted only of pretty compliments 
and courtesies, often elegantly expressed in written 
and decorated mottos and verses. By 1797 the ex- 
changing of verses, often ornamented with pictures 
of hearts and cupids, was so common that a book 
of hints called The Young Man’s Valentine Writer 
was published. 

“From that time on, Valentine’s Day edged closer 
and closer to what we sophisticated moderns know 
as a ‘racket.’ The development of printing and of 
inexpensive postage made it possible to send very 
elaborate valentines through the mail, and for some 
obscure reason encouraged the hideous fashion of 
insulting friends and enemies alike with comic val- 











entines.” Grandpop looked down at the tortured 
piece of sentiment in David’s tense hand. “By the 
way, is that the kind you got?” 

David shyly extended his token of hearts and 
flowers to prove that his was a true message of 
devotion. “But why didn’t she sign her name on 
it?” he wanted to know. 

“That anonymity is a fairly recent innovation, 
probably adopted to conceal the blushes of aspiring 
lovers after the turn of the century, when the privi- 
lege of choosing one’s valentine by individual taste 
rather than by lot became the custom. Or it may 
have been started to fend off vengeance upon the 
cowardly senders of those same comic valentines. 
I’d say that your young admirer has withheld her 
identity for the modest purpose of keeping you 
from thinking her—shall we say ‘forward’ ?” 

“Ha, that’s a-good joke on Margie,” David inad- 
vertently giggled, revealing an unmanly insight. 

“True love will out,” Grandpop commented with 
finality as he retreated behind his book. 
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In fact, this is required for the beginning, continuation, and 
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For, when this union is broken, the human 
Because of this 


But just as a splitting headache 


We rush for a palliative when we 
To find 


Contact 
Why not use the 
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' ( The Home Medicine Chest 
te 
‘ BS ‘T HERE is a very close connection between our soul and body. 
Ey perfection of life. 
“ = body becomes a lifeless, decomposing corpse. 
e kal close contact between the “spirit” and the “flesh” each can and 
x does influence the other to a degree that we often fail to take 
. ' note of. When our soul is ill it will transmit its indisposition to 
r the body, and vice versa. 
e usually registers more quickly at headquarters than a depress- 
: “Had spent all her means on jng heartache, we often pay more heed to the ills of the body 
. physicians.” —St. Luke 8:43 than to those of our soul. 
\- ee ought rather seek to remove the cause of the ailment. 
relief we go to the family medicine chest to look for a home remedy. Perhaps we ought rather 
. ES to look there for an old bottle, bearing the labe!l—Ecclesiasticus, 38:9;11, and the wise prescrip- 
t be tion: “My son, in thy sickness neglect not thy self, but pray to the Lord and he shall heal thee. 
d a Turn away from sin, and order thy hands aright, and cleanse thy heart from all offense... 
py Make an offering, and then give place to the physician.” 
S Remedies take better and quicker effect on the body when the soul is filled with joy and peace, 
es the necessary accompaniment of sanctifying grace. Christ, the Divine Physician, knew that. He 
« ka first forgave the sins of the paralytic before He cured his palsied limbs. Touching the tassel of 
- ES Christ’s cloak cured the woman who had suffered a hemorrhage for twelve years. 
es with Christ first!—has been the wise principle of many a human physician. 
+ Ee] same remedy in our bodily ills and take this medicine “as needed?” 
1e iy 
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RING UP THE CURTAIN! 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


A Review of the book Ring Up the Curtain by Cecilia 
Mary Young, published by the Library Service Guild, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


T WAS a sultry August day 

—one of those quiet after- 
noons when it is hard to keep 
one’s eyes open at all, especial- 
ly in the classroom of a sum- 
mer school—that the professor 
took up the question of the 
origin of the early scriptural 
and liturgy plays. In a Catholic 
College the approach used 
would have seemed altogether 
natural, but at a State univer- 
sity, sometimes accused of be- 
ing anything but Catholic, it 
was to me a pleasant surprise 













ics, Latin, was somewhat fami- 
liar to the congregation, and 
the various ceremonies were 
completely understood—a thing 
which the liturgical revival to- 
day is enabling us to appre- 
ciate. 

The history of drama is one 
of fascinating interest, for 
whether it be the Grecian 
tragedy springing from Diony- 
sos worship, or Spanish autos 
centering in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, it leads the student from 
the altar, where the chorus and 
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to hear the non-Catholic in- ‘ 
structor explain the dramatic nature of the Mass. 
He compared the numerous bows and genuflections 
to the more familiar stage business, the sacred vest- 
ments to the costumes, even the varying tones of 
voice to the inflections of the actors. He had never 
said a Mass; yet he partially realized how dramatic 
the sacred action becomes at the moment the sacri- 
ficing minister loses his identity and speaking in 
the person of 

Christ as he re- __. 

clines lightly on & 
the altar, says in & 
an awed whisper, # 


“This is My 
Body.” 

The essential re- 
ligious origin of 


early plays is not 
always recognized 
by historians of 
the theater, and 
not a few Catho- 
lics will learn with 
interest that the 
medieval churches 
were the first play- 
houses. The lan- 
guage of the cler- 
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Outdoor Presentation of Everyman at St. Meinrad in 1941 


actors pay supreme homage to 

a deity, to the play-house, where the performance 
is sometimes so far from religious that decent peo- 
ple clamor for suppression. The vicissitudes of the 
play are the vicissitudes of morals. The Legion of 
Decency is not a sporadic attempt on the part of 
the Church to moderate plays. Theaters were 
closed in Rome because of their immorality in the 
fourth century. For the same reason they were 
closed in England 
in the seventeenth. 
Yet far from con- 
demning the prin- 
ciple of entertain- 
ment by plays, the 
Church schools 
produced plays and 
proudly pointed to 
_ 1 the source of their 
4 plots in the sanc- 
tuary and pulpit, 
' even while’ the 
B theaters them- 
- selves were silent. 
It is, of course, 
m™ a far cry from the 
“Quem Quaeritis” 
trope to the latest 
Broadway success, 
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but the evolution is a continuous one, and types of plays and interludes that paved the way for the 
the early important developments were Elizabethap plays. The important part taken by the clergy 
either directly liturgical or were made and monastic schools is something that not even the most 
possible by the encouragement and under- sketchy history of the play if unbiased ever overlooks. 



















One must not suppose that the theater went its own way 
and was orphaned by the Church. In every century, in every 
country religious drama has played its role in the history of 
the theater. In Ring Up the Curtain Cecilia Young explains 
the modern religious plays after covering very clearly the 
early history of the Church plays. The author says her 
“purpose is to give a bird’s eye view of the germs of drama 
featured in Catholic Europe....” and she does it well. She 
has a chapter on the Roquebrune Passion Play presented an- 























standing of the 
Church. In our gen- 
eration, when either 
all religious interest 
is divorced from daily 
life and_ especially 
from our recreations 
and put into a cate- 
gory by itself—or 
when recreation is 
divorced from life’s other activities, or both, it is dif- 
ficult to realize how important a part in the Early 
Middle Ages, the church really played. Mass was the 
chief event of the day, not only for the shepherd and 
a server, but for the entire flock—and in those glorious 
days the flock included everyone. The Church 
was the chief and often the only meeting place in a 
community. Religion was as widespread and as much 
a part of life as education is today. Every child takes 
for granted that in September it must attend school, so 
then every citizen fulfilled his obligation to God and 
Church as a matter of course. Only a complete history 
of the various liturgical functions, so dramatic in their 
simplicity and so simple in their holy drama, could ex- 
plain fully the origin of the plays in European litera- 
ture. The unsurpassed pomp of the Mass, the gor- 
geous display of feastday processions, the elaborate 
ritual of the holy week services, as carried out in the 
cathedrals and monasteries were an auspicious begin- 
ning for a pageantry that presented in the early Church 
plays the entire Biblical history of the world from. the 
creation to Judgment Day. 


To tell how the element of comic inevitable in the 
theater made it necessary to present plays outside the 
church walls to prevent irreverence is to tell the story 
of the miracle and mystery plays, the story of the 
guilds, the story of the moralities, and the various other 
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nually in Italy since 1567 
under circumstances some- 
what like those that called 
forth the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion play in 
1633. Then taking up one 
country after another she 


Mystery plays have been given at Einsiedeln 
(Switzerland) from the early Middle Ages up to 
the French Revolution. The open-air stage, the 
acoustics of which are perfect, is the monumental 
Abbey Square; the beautiful facade of the church 
forms the background. For better light effects 
the performances are given in the evening, and in 
case of inclement weather the presentation ‘is 
postponed to the next favorable evening. 
























briefly mentions the religious plays best known to 
each. 

After the historical part of the book the author 
has some interesting information on modern ama- 
teur theater groups, the Parish Theater, the Chil- 
dren’s Theater, 
the Rural 
Theater, Out- 
door Theater, 
and Puppet 
Theater. As 
Miss Young 
has spent prac- 
tically all of 
her life pur- 
suing this in- 
terest of ama- 
teur__ theatri- 
cals she is well 
equipped to 
give us_ the 
benefit of her 

experiences. 
Both her fa- 
ther and moth- 
er were inter- 
ested in home 
talent amateur theatricals and the daughters, 
This 
store of experience is tucked away in the chapter 
on “Practical Suggestions for Amateur Shows,” a 
chapter which will be particularly welcome and 
valuable for young directors and actors. 


Cecilia and Frances, inherited that interest. 


“The Garret Theater” in which Cecilia and Frances Young first developed 
their valuable interest in Amateur Plays. 


The long familiarity with amateur drama and the 
constant study of plays and play lists gave rise to a 
very complete catalogue and review of plays which 
was later published by the Loyola University Press. 
While the entire catalogue does not appear in Ring 
Up the Cur- 
tain, there is 
a comprehen- 
sive list of 
plays and an 

evaluation 
which will be 
very _service- 
able to direc- 
tors of parish 
and communi- 
ty groups. 

In the words 
of Father 
Lord, S.J., this 
nook ia “a 
combination of 
Practical En- 
cyclopedia and 
Dramatic 
Vade Mecum.” 
It contains in 
brief all that anyone might seek about the history 
of drama, about the Church’s influence on its de- 
velopment, and on the production of an amateur 
play. Ring Up the Curtain is a book for every libra- 
ry and school, and will round out the family cultural 
background if placed in the home reading room. 


Meditorials 


No one has to go to Confession; 
one may go to Hell instead! 


Our altars are Bethlehems, Houses 
of Bread, and Christmas is every 
day. 


The way to capitalize on every- 
thing spiritually is to super-add to 
the natural motives a supernatural 
one of wanting to do all things for 
God. 


To overlook the imperfections of 
those around us should be our per- 
fection. 


When the Church prays for the 
Dead the prayers are for the “faith- 
ful departed” only. 
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Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


The discipline of obedience comes 
from following the will or the whim 
of another. 


A proof that this modern world is 
pagan is the number of supposed-to- 
be Catholics who do not say their 
prayers in the morning nor in the 
evening. 


The gate to Hell is a trap-door! 
one goes through it by falling. 


Never fear to put a vote of con- 
fidence in Divine Providence. 

What is fame, but a passing spot- 
light that shines brilliantly on us, 
briefly at most, before leaving us in 
the shadows to die. 
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To die for Christ, one must first 
die to oneself. 


If pride inflated the body as it 
does the mind, many would explode 
to death. 


That the world is round is not the 
reason why so many people are al- 
ways running in circles! 


With God there is no such thing 
as politics or nationality, for we are 
all His children, good or bad. 


The Sacrament of Penance is in- 
tended for the revealing to God of 
one’s sins and failings, not the con- 
cealing of them; the accusing of 
self, not the excusing. 
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It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daughter 
and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at Des 
Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and 
try as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When 
a band of traveling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, 
disguised as a baker’s boy, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father's 
jester, as the troubadour in whose company she visited her father’s younger sister, the 
Lady Lenore, whom she likewise did not recognize. Lenore was now living alone in a 
forest hut and was known by the troubadours as the Wise One. Raimonde passed the 
evening studying the songs composed by Lady Lenore for the troubadours. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MOON FLOWER 


(Continued) 












EEING the Wise One, Raimonde exclaimed, 
“How beautiful are the others of these illumin- 
ated pages; I wish that I too, might do such lovely 
work.” 


The Wise One smiled gratefully, but did not an- 
swer. 


“Read these to me, dear, kind Wise One, please,” 
Raimonde pleaded, handing the woman a large 
scroll. “I sing not airs like unto this, I would fain 
hear thee read and sing or chant thém for me.” 

Taking the parchment, the Wise One looked at it 
carefully; then she told Raimonde this story of its 
origin: “This song, my child, was written by one 
of the most famous troubadours of France, Bernard 
of Ventadorn. A lad born of humble parentage, his 
father and mother were simple peasants. The fa- 
ther did tend the cook ovens and his mother baked 
the bread in these same ovens at the castle of Ven- 
tadorn in Limousin. Yet this unknown boy of such 
humble stock rose to fame throughout France be- 
cause of his voice, his verses, and the happiness he 
brought to others. The vocation to sing and to 
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amuse people is a high calling, lad. The troubadours 
of this age will light a torch to be carried down the 
ages by men and women with a lofty purpose.” 


Then in a deep, vibrant voice the Wise One sang 
a few bars of the song which Raimonde had handed 
her... Suddenly, she stopped and taking another 
sheet of parchment from the table she said, “But 
the troubadour with the finest voice in the world, 
one whom I do so wish thou mightst have heard, is 
Piere Vidal. Once only I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him sing his own music and verses. It was 
exquisite.” 

As she said this, the Wise One handed the sheet 
of parchment to Raimonde. It was a thing of great 
beauty, gleaming with the most beautiful designs, 
embossed in gold, crimson, greens and royal blue. 


Softly, Raimonde read, 
J Love the Lark and Nightingale 
More than other Birds that sing 


Who, for Joy they have in Spring 
First of All their Boices raise. 





“That is well read,” the Wise One said, as Rai- 
monde paused. “The renowned Piere Vidal, would 
be proud of thee. Thou art a credit to thy calling.” 


Raimonde was so pleased at these words of praise, 
with childish glee she jumped up and down, beg- 
ging, “Wise One, I do implore thee, sing, read, tell 
me of these troubadours. I do love them all so 
much, and want to know more of them and of thee.” 


The woman needed no urging now. She sat 
down, motioning Raimonde to be seated across the 
table from her. 


“Another long-to-be-remembered troubadour is 
our own Jaufre Rudel, the Prince of Blaze, who fell 
in love with the Countess of Tripoli, whom he had 
never seen. For the sake of seeing her, he took the 
Cross and set out to sea. On the ship he fell ill. 
When they reached the land, they brought him to 
an Inn and sent for the Countess. She came to him, 
and he recovered consciousness just along enough 
to praise God for letting him alive for that moment 
and then he died in the lady’s arms. She had him 
buried in the Church of the Templars; on the same 
day she became a nun. Such love is seldom found, 


THE DEW FROM THIS MOONFLOWER WILL HELP THEE TO KEEP GEAUTY TIGHT 
UNDER THOSE EYELIOS 
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but when it is, it must be cherished as a priceless 
jewel. Love is the one truly great force in this 
world that is never wasted. If thou forget all else I 
tell thee, remember this. Love is the only force in 
the world that can rebuild and bring to life again 
what hate and persecution have destroyed.” 


Silently they read one of the Troubadour Jaufre 
Rudel’s poems. Then aloud the Wise One read 
these two lines; 


“How sweet to listen to each strain 
But Without love, how cold, how vain.” 


“Thy voice is more beautiful than the singing of 
the birds,” Raimonde said with fervor; then in 
silence scanned the Wise One, searching for some 
memory, somewhere, sometime.... Finding no an- 
swer in the realms of her memory, she continued, 
“Tell me, Wise One of the Forest, is not the love 
of God, Our rather, greater than the love between 
man and woman, and does it not lead to higher 
things?” Raimonde questioned her thus, for often 
she thought of Sister Angele, who never tired of 
telling her of the perfection of God’s love. 


In a most mysterious way the Wise Woman an- 
swered this. “Remember, lad, that the lily within 
the bulb receives warmth and substance from the 
embracing earth, but the lily knoweth not the sun 
and its glory, until the first green leaf is above the 
ground and the mystery of blooming and unfolding 
is accomplished by the Giver of Light. So, in the 
life of man, the first growth comes through human 
love, but the opening of the white flower of the 
spirit only comes in the radiance of the All per- 
vading One.” 


Raimonde did not really understand the words of 
the Wise One, but she thought what deep wisdom 
she must possess. How wonderful it would be to 
live close to her and listen to her speak and sing. 
What joy to help with the work of copying material 
for the troubadours to use in their work throughout 
the lands. 


“And now to bed, weary child,” said the Wise 
One, abruptly rolling the parchment with nervous 
hands. 


“Tell me this, Wise One—” Raimonde started, 
suddenly feeling so close to this woman that she 
wanted to be taken in her arms. She wished she 
might confide to her that she was not a boy, but 
Raimonde, the girl troubadour. For a flash it 
seemed to be returning, that memory of things for- 
gotten, the illusive, intangible thing, for which 
Raimonde was always grasping. Then suddenly, it 
slipped away from her, and again the past was a 
blank, only the present remained. 
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The Wise One watched her closely, then said, 
“Do not try so hard to remember, child. Go for- 
ward, never backward. There is too much remem- 
bering. Forgetting all yesterdays spells develop- 
ment and progress. It is the constant glorification 
of the wars and battles which have past and gone 
that still makes this experience so all absorbing to 
the youth of our land. Come, come, I have already 
talked too much.” 

“Oh no! Wise One! Never have I heard such 
things as thou art saying. All day have I pondered 
over words which Favaric says thou hast oft said 
to him.” 

“And what has Favaric been telling thee of me?” 
she asked with an amused twinkle in her deep, 
sparkling eyes. 

He said that oft thou hast said that when people 
sing more, they will sin less. I was so happy to 
hear this. For I do love to sing—more than any- 
thing else in all this world.” 


The Wise one did not reply to Raimonde’s com- 
ment, but concerned herself with preparing a place 
to sleep for the young troubadour. 


The next morning, when Raimonde awakened, she 
found the hut deserted. A pot of buckwheat sim- 
mered on the hearth and a bowl of rich milk and 
slices of black bread stood on the table near her. 
It was early; the sun barely penetrated the thick 
foliage of the surrounding forest. The air was 
chilly and Raimonde was grateful for the fire and 
hot food. 


When she had breakfasted, Favaric and Hilare 
appeared, carrying bags of wild geese, which they 
had cleaned and prepared for the remainder of the 
journey. 

Later, when all was in readiness, Favaric said 
briskly, “It is well for us to start now, if we are 
to reach Valmondrois about the time when Alexan- 
drois is expecting us. Hilare is saddling the horses 
and I will strap our belongings to a little donkey 
that the Wise One says we may take with us and 
then return him to her on our next journey... if 
such there be.” 


Raimonde looked about for the strange hostess of 
the hut. 


“I wish to thank the Wise One for her friendly 
shelter. It may be a long time ere we travel this 
way again.” 

She had barely spoken when the woman entered 
the door. “Go along, Favaric, I wish to speak to 
Raimonde alone.” 

“Allow me first to offer to thee my hearty thanks 
for thy hospitality, Wise One. A new song will I 
pattern for thee against my next coming.” 
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With a low bow and a flourish of his pointed cap, 
Favaric, left the hut. Hilare, appeared at the door 
and thanked the woman also, with due formality. 


When Raimonde was alone with her, the elder 
woman opened her right hand which concealed a 
fragrant white flower, the dew still heavy on its 
petals. It seemed almost too frail and lovely to be 
real. The Wise One asked Raimonde to close her 
eyes. She then touched the girl’s eyelids with the 
soft petals of the flower. 


“The dew from this moonflower will help thee to 
keep beauty close under those eyelids. Beauty, as 
thy constant companion will lead thee far.” 


The woman paused; Raimonde felt lifted up and 
surrounded by flowers of every description; she did 
not want to open her eyes while the Wise One was 
speaking. 


“IT recognize thee, Raimonde. Thou art a girl 
child, I have known thee before; thy mission in 
this world is high. With the inspired word of Paul, 
I send thee forth into the world to do well His 
work. In this great task thou shalt be amply 
equipped and protected.” 
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HE WOULD THROW HIMSELF DOWN BENEATH A BLOSSOMING TREE TO PRAY 
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Again there was a perfumed silence. Then in a 
crystal clear voice the Wise One quoted from Holy 
Writ: “For our wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood. ... but against the spiritual forces of wicked- 
ness on high. Therefore take up the armor of God, 
that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and 
stand in all things perfect. Stand, therefore, hav- 
ing girded your loins with truth, and having put on 
the breastplate of justice, and having your feet 
shod with the readiness of the gospel of peace...” 


No other word was spoken. When Raimonde 
opened her eyes, the Wise One had gone, the hut 
silent and deserted. The faint perfume of the 
moonflower scented the room. Raimonde walked 
slowly out of the hut into the sunshine and joined 
her companions. They found her strangely quiet 
the first hours of the journey. 


For two nights and days Hilare, Favaric, and 
Raimonde travelled to reach the edge of the forest. 
Their progress was slower than Favaric had reck- 
oned. The little donkey, given to them by the Wise 
One, held up the procession many times. He was 
young and prone to stubbornness. Besides, Favaric 
found there was so much for him to turn over in 
his mind, that often, on a pretense of being too 
weary to continue, he would throw himself down 
beneath a blossoming tree and pray sincerely, ask- 
ing light to see the right procedure in this seeming- 
ly dangerous move of taking the troubadour Rai- 
monde into Hugh’s Court. 


Favaric had not been to the Court of Valmon- 
drois since his escape with the child Raimonde, yet 
from the troubadours he had learned that all in- 
terest in her whereabouts had died away. The con- 
stant business of warfare and conquest was so all 
absorbing, that a detail like the disappearance and 
death of a child and a Court Jester, was soon for- 
gotten. As a troubadour, Favaric’s mien was much 
changed. Humpbacked men were not rare in the 
courts of France. So, unless something unusual 
arose, Favaric and Raimonde would have no sig- 
nificance to anyone. Many of the troubadours used 
the name of Raimonde, because of the fame of Ray- 
mond de Miravals. 


Yet, with all his faith in God’s mercy and loving 
care, Favaric thought much and brooded greatly 
about their coming visit to Valmondrois. He 
thought seriously of telling the whole truth to Rai- 
monde, and insisting that she let him take her back 
to Des Fleurs. Raimonde had never mentioned the 
convent to him; she held tenaciously to her story 
that she was a baker’s boy from the town of Blois, 
who had always cherished the hope of becoming a 
troubadour. Being an orphan, there would be no 
one to account to. 


On the fourth day, when the dawn was breaking 
brilliantly in the sky, the travellers met Alexandrois 
and the little band of troubadours. 


Few words were spoken at the meeting, for they 
were a weary group. Toward noon, on that day, 
they crossed a narrow tree-girt stream and stopped 
to rest and break their long fast. 


With the forest behind, the air was much warmer 
and the sun so direct and penetrating that Rai- 
monde felt faint and exhausted; she was secretly 
very grateful that the troubadours were delaying 
their journey. Since the visit to the Wise One’s 
Hut, Raimonde had rested little. Now she sat 
under a large tree and looked about her. Spring 
was everywhere. Wild flowers in clusters along the 
banks of the stream and drooping willow branches 
were bright with new leaves that trailed in the 
water like soft green veiling. 


After a short rest in this quiet spot, Raimonde 
regained her good spirits. Soon she was singing as 
she cut large slices of black bread and helped to 
carry tankards of fresh spring water. 


As she worked she improvised a song: 


The eastern sky is flushed with day 

You ask me why I sing my love? 
My glad heart sings a love song gay 

Because at dawn I found a dove 

Upon my window sill 

My love, my love. 


The noon-tide sky is blue and gay 

You ask me why I sigh my love? 
My sad heart cannot sing a lay 

Because at noon I missed the dove 

Upon my window sill, 

Your love, your love. 


The sky at even-tide is red, 
My song is hushed, 
The dove is dead. 

My love has left with shield and lance; 
Nor grief, nor tears, nor love-lorn 
Can bring him back; 

Our love is dead, is dead. 


Raimonde was unconscious as she sang out joy- 
fully, then sadly, suiting the action to the words, 
that the troubadours were listening, with marked 
amusement on their tired faces. But Favaric, when 
Raimonde’s head was turned, motioned to them to 
say nothing, explaining later that he feared the lad 
might become self-conscious if they remarked on 
his singing and improvising his own songs. 


(To be continued) 
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FUTURES 
FOR 
THREE 


Frances Denham 


LAUDIA CRANE was struggling through the 

tangles in small Dumpey’s hair when their 
father came home. Dumpey, really named Daphne, 
was seven but she had been known as Dumpey ever 
since Thad, three years her senior, had sidled to the 
bed to view the wee soft reddish dump of infant 
sister." 

“Father, you’re home early, you’re ill.”” Claudia 
was alarmed. She had always adored her father 
but in the three months just past since her mother 
had gone he was infinitely more precious to her. 

“No child, do I look puny?” 

Claudia looked at the six feet of lean brown mas- 
culinity that was her father. There were larger 
spots of gray circling his temples—they had ap- 
peared almost instantly after he didn’t have Moth- 
er—he looked thinner than he used to, but father 
didn’t look sick. He pinched Dumpey’s pudgy cheek, 
asked about Thad and told Claudia to come to the 
sitting room when she had finished the hair. Dum- 
pey amid her suffering urged Claudia to go at once 
to see what father wanted—it was probably very 
important and anyway the hair was good enough or 
she’d even come back for deferred punishment if 
Claudia would let her go now. 

Claudia was persuaded. She liked conferences 
with father. It was being like mother. Dumpey 
rushed out to find Thad to break the glad tidings 
that father was home early from the office. 


“Claudia,”—her father drew a letter from his 
pocket—“your Aunt Vivian has written me such a 
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fine letter—later you may read it all yourself—but 
I want to prepare you for the nicest thing that 
could ever happen to anyone.” 
“Oh father—what?” Claudia’s crushed violet eyes 
widened. Father cupped her chin in his hand. 
“You’re fourteen, Claudia. Aunt Vivian wants 
you to come live with her until you are eighteen. 
You’ll be grown then. She’s able and she wants to 
give you many, many advantages that I...” 
Claudia’s chin was squirming out of his hand. 
Father changed the words; “that you could not 
have here. Your mother had refinement and cul- 
ture, everything that a lady must have, every thing 
I want you to have. Aunt Vivian will see that you 
acquire all of that; poise, etiquette, you know 
those things Claudia. Of course if mother were 
here you would get all of those things from her; 
she was so proud of you, Claudia. But now your 
Aunt Vivian very unselfishly recognizes that you 
need just what she can give you—I’m so happy for 
you child. Isn’t it wonderful?” » 
Claudia gulped. “Wonderful.” Aunt Vivian? 
Certainly everything about Aunt Vivian was pretty 
wonderful—her home, her cars, her clothes, her 
friends, her trips! Claudia’s remembrance of visit- 
ing Aunt Vivian with her mother was vivid and it 
must have been eight years back. Why it was 
before Dumpey was born. Aunt Vivian looked like 
mother; not so beautiful as mother but she was 
younger. That visit for Claudia had been a sojourn 
in an enchantingly beautiful castle. For years 
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Claudia had dreamed about having things just as 
Aunt Vivian had them, and now that dream was 
coming true. She threw her thoughts into the pres- 
ent. “Sure it’s wonderful father—wonderful of 
her, I mean, to ask me—but you and Thad and 
Dumpy!” 

“How you talk, Claudia! We’ll still be right here 
and getting along tine until you come back, and you 
will come back, you know, a polished young lady 
who has had her pictures in the brown section of 
the Sunday papers, who has a trunk full of lovely 
clothes and labels on those trunks from every im- 
portant place there is.” 


Claudia’s eyes, father noticed with relief, were 
beginning to glow. “Oh of course, I’d be back— 
every summer for vacation—just like this summer, 
I’d be with you, wouldn’t I?” 

“Well now, darling, how could you see important 
places? You’ll be in school all winter and your sum- 
mer vacations would be...” 

“But father, you and Dumpey and Thad.” 


“Well, we'll be fine, Claudia. I’ll have Mrs. Lum- 
ley stay all the time as housekeeper instead of com- 
ing twice a week. Won’t it be fine, Claudia?” 

“Yes father, only....” 

“No only’s about it dear. It’s your opportunity 
and you must grasp it; in fact, I think we should 
get Mrs. Lumley over tomorrow. You'll be going 


within the week, you know, and now suppose I go 
out and get Thad and Dumpey. We'll go over and 
tell Mrs. Lumley that she’s to move in with us to- 
morrow. You will be free now to day-dream about 
your silken future while you get the evening meal.” 


Father kissed her forehead. Claudia went to her 
kitchen. Silken future—truly it would be silken 
and Claudia loved silken things. 

Father would be disappointed too if she didn’t 
go. Mrs. Lumley was so strong and clean and such 
an excellent cook. She would take good care of fa- 
ther, Dumpey, and Thad. The way to that silken 
future was going to be so easy and Claudia was 
happy. 

She had some difficulty going to sleep that night. 
Thoughts born to a fourteen year old about a silken 
future are not conducive to sleep! 

Claudia and father always ate breakfast together. 
Father was as jubilant as the night before—Claudia 
was more so—father’s joy was infectuous. Mrs. 
Lumley in all of her efficiency arrived before Dum- 
pey and Thad had breakfasted. Sometimes Dumpey 
was—well really a bit mulish about her milk and 
this was one of the mornings. Claudia was em- 
barrassed but then she decided that it was probabiy 
better that way, since Mrs. Lumley would have the 
chance to learn how Claudia dealt with that situa- 
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tion. Claudia had learned from her mother. Moth- 
er had taught Claudia so many, many effective but 
smooth-as-velvet solutions. 

“Dumpey dear—your milk’—Claudia smiled at 
her. 

“T don’t want it.” Dumpey was sure, if laconic. 

“But Dumpey, you’ll never grow strong.” 

Thad took time out from his eating to scowl at 
her. “Yeah and the rest of your teeth will come 
out; milk makes good teeth, don’t it Claudia?” 

“Doesn’t it, Thad.” 

“Drinking milk don’t have nothing to do with her 
teeth comin’ out, Thadius’”—Mrs. Lumley volun- 
teered—“youngin’ teeth come out at a certain age— 
that is their baby teeth—but she’s gonna drink that 
milk. It’s good for her. Here Claudia, let me tend 
to her.” 

Mrs. Lumley grabbed the glass; “Daphne Crane, 
drink your milk and don’t get stubborn about it.” 

Mrs. Lumley was forceful, and Thad was fiend- 
ishly enjoying that force, since it was directed 
toward Dumpey. Dumpey’s lower lip began to quiv- 
er. Claudia sat very still. True, she was handing 


‘the reins over to Mrs. Lumley. Well perhaps she 


would better hold them just until the milk was con- 
sumed and then she’d hand them over. 

“Dumpey dear, I have a whole page of lovely 
paper dolls you can cut out just as soon as the milk 
is gone.” Claudia was smiling at her. Dumpey 
would have gladly sipped castor oil for one new 
paper doll; for a whole page of them—well the milk 
was already trickling down her esophagus. 

“Mightily silly doin’s, Claudia, bribin’ a child to 
do what’s good for ’em. Now I ain’t one to mis- 
treat a kid but I believe in makin’ ’em do what’s 
good for ’em.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Lumley, but Dumpey’s only 
seven. Don’t you believe that she will get over 
that? Mother said that I didn’t like milk either, 
I mean when I was little like Dumpey.” 

“Little? My lands a livin’, child, you’re still lit- 
tle.” 

“Aw Miz Lumley, Claudia’s big; she’s fourteen 
an’ Father told me she made the finest mother a 
fellow could want if his own mother had gone away. 
Why Claudia’s big, Miz Lumley.” 

“Thadius Crane I don’t want to ever hear you 
sass me. I’m goin’ to be in charge here. I say 
Claudia’s still a little girl and that is that, so run 
on now and play; I’ve no time to argue with you. 
Out of my way.” 

Thad flew out, followed by Dumpey. Claudia did 
not feel like flying. Her heart was heavy; that is, 
heavy until she thought about Father’s remark to 
Thad—“the finest mother a fellow could want.” Ah 
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well, everything would be all right. Mrs. Lumley 
just did not know Thad and Dumpey well enough 
yet. Mrs. Lumley did not understand that Thad did 
not know what “sass” meant and that Dumpey had 
to be coaxed a little sometimes about her milk. 

The house was soon in order. Mrs. Lumley and 
Claudia were busy on the grocery list when the air 
was ripped by screams—howls that would have put 
to shame the concerted efforts of a tribe of Chippe- 
was on the war path. Dumpey was outside; one 
small dusty foot was held in her hand; blood was 
dripping from the great toe. 

“Dumpey dear, what ever is it?” 
asking as she _ helped 


Claudia was 


how I fell down; only Thad always makes me be 
the enemmy and the enemmy allas has to run from 
Thad,” and while Dumpey was explaining Claudia 
had the poor little smashed toe all swathed in white 
and reeking with turpentine. 

“There you are, soldier, and now perhaps the 
enemy should stay in the hospital for a while.” 

“T’ll go to my room and ambrush with my dolls 
awhile.” 

“Of course that’s just it. You lie in ambush, 
Dumpey, and let Thad chase some other enemy,” 
and Dumpey limped away happily medicated. 

“Humph! I won’t have time for all of that. 

. Land sakes, I’ll have my 





Dumpey hop in a chair. 

“I stimped my toe—I 
stimped my toe.” 

“Stimped your toe? 
What kind of talk is 
that? What does she 
mean?” Mrs. Lumley 
wanted to know. 

“She means she 
stubbed her toe. She al- 
ways says_. stimped.” 
Claudia was a soft-spok- 
en interpreter. 

“Well here, Daphne, 
hush up that bawlin’. 
Here put your foot in 
this pan of water—it’s 
not hurt bad and it’s 
stubbed, not stimped.” 
Mrs. Lumley plunged 
the bloody foot into the 
water. 

“It is bad and 
stimped and 
bleed,” Daphne 
pered. 

“Here hush up; I'll 


Have called me far. 


it’s 
there’s 
whis- 





Tlot Found in Books 


Where did I learn of sunset’s glowing charms, 
Of matin songs of birds, whose joy disarins 
The chilling clasp of fear? In mountain nooks 
I learned so much that is not found in books. 


I rested near a singing crystal stream 
And heard the voice of life as in a dream. 


Far rushing falls and pungent old pine trees 
Sometimes upon my knees 
I searched for columbine in early Spring, 

And in a hidden dell a gauzy wing 

Would catch my eye, where a lonely beetle supped 
From mariposas, pastel-tinted, cupped, 
Uplifted to receive the morning dew. 

One time I saw forget-me-nots of blue 

Lift smiling faces through the Winter’s snow. 
Anemones with fuzzy stems I know 

Made carpets spread upon the low foothills; 
And finding lilies in the sand brought thrills. 


The ultimate of peace was taught me there; 
A dream, a hope, a vision, and a prayer. 


Grace Corporon Purceli 


hands full keeping the 
house clean,’ getting 
good meals, and sending 
them to school,” Mrs. 
Lumley grunted. 

“But Mrs. Lumley, it 
doesn’t take any extra 
time. Mother used to do 
that, you know, while 
she was working, and 
she found time to—” a 
horrid hard lump was 
forming in Claudia’s 
throat and making a 
terrible quiver in her 
voice. She was happy 
that the telephone was 
ringing. It was Martha 
Crossen. Martha was 
saying, “Claudia, I am 
so thrilled for you; I’d 
give my arm for your 
chance.” 

Claudia did not say 
so, but she felt deep in- 
side her that she would 
also have given an arm 








get some turpentine. It’s 
a wonder to me that kids don’t die the way they 
buck and rare about.” 

Dumpey howled the louder. “I am not going to 
die. Claudia won’t let me die. I’ve stimped my toe 
before and I didn’t die.” She turned a pitiful lit- 
tle face to Claudia. 

Claudia put soft arms about the trembling, sob- 
bing Dumpey. “Now you’re not going to die, 
Dumpie, and I know how awful it hurts to stimp 
a toe, but let’s play like you are a soldier who’s been 
hurt in battle and I’m the red cross nurse and you 
know soldiers don’t cry.” 


Dumpey was all ears: “I was a soljur—that’s 
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had the chance been 
Martha’s. The questions came thick and fast. 
“You will be really somebody, won’t you? 
will never look at us here again. 
start sooner than ours here? 
walking to school. I suppose that a chauffeur will 
drive you to school. Mom says that Mrs. Lumley 
will sure take good care of the kids. Listen, Claud, 
I’ve got to go now, but call me up, will you kid?” 
Claudia promised and went to her room. She sat 
down at her dressing table. She fingered the full 
billowing skirt—a bright red and white checked 
silk gingham skirt—about the last thing her mother 
had made for her. She remembered at first she 


You 
Will your school 
I’ll miss you, Claud, 
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had held out for shimmering baby blue silk but 
mother had said that red and white soft silk ging- 
ham would make a nice skirt. Silk you see is so 
pretty at first but when it gets old and faded and 
soiled it’s not so pretty. But you take the gingham 
and when it gets soiled one can wash and iron it so 
beautifully and it looks just like new—the gingham 
with some silk in it. And Claudia had selected the 
red and white gingham, and it looked so nice and 
crispy and fresh. 

A funny little thought came to Claudia. She had 
had a silken past, of fourteen years with mother, 
mother’s understanding and love and wisdom. Now, 
when Thad was fourteen could he look back to a 
silken past; when little Dumpey was fourteen could 
she? They would not have had mother as long as 
Claudia, but if Claudia stayed here with them and 
father, she could not make it all silk as mother had 
made it for her, but she could put many silken 
threads in it for them. She’d learned that weaving 
from mother—part silk—well that was better than 
no silk at all—it was sort of a silk gingham—and 
if she made a part-silken present for Thad and 
Dumpey some of those threads from that weaving 
would probably get mixed up in the threads of her 
own future. Claudia felt she had the answer. She 
flew to the phone. 

“Father,” she rushed into it headlong when fa- 
ther’s clear steady voice came to her ears. “Father, 


my future—would you mind very much if I have 
a gingham future with just a few silk threads in 
it? Father, you know there is a silk gingham now 
—it wears so well and looks nice when it is 
washed.” 

Claudia did not wonder that her father seemed 
perplexed for she knew that her voice and words 
were jumbled and fast and excited. The eyes of 
her father had a glorious light in them but Claudia 
could not see that, nor could she see the dewy mist 
that formed in his eyes, a mist that had formed 
many times in father’s eyes when he looked at the 
valorous little Claudia. 

“What are you saying, dear? Are you ill?” 

“No, father, I’m not ill. I just mean that I’d like 
to put some silk in Thad’s and Dumpey’s futures 
too, so I’m going to stay here. Aunt Vivian’s grand, 
but so are Dumpey and Thad.” She knew that she 
was going to cry, and father must have known it 
too, so he broke in: “So you want me to take Mrs. 
Lumley home tonight so you can cortinue your silk 
weaving for Thad and Dumpey ?” 

“Why yes—that’s it exactly, father.” 

’ Father laughed his own understanding laugh for 
Claudia to hear, but when the receiver was safely 
on the hook, father bowed his head in awed and 
muted thanksgiving for the silken woof and warp 
that was in the pattern of his own life. 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


BAX in February, 1934, the 
chronicler wrote for THE 
GralL: “Fifty years in the religious 
state as a humble lay brother, half a 
century in the service of God, is a 
long period as men measure time. 
Brother Clement, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of whose religious profes- 
sion occurred on Christmas day, is 
now sixth in rank of the lay broth- 
ers of our community who have 
passed the half-century mark.” Ten 
years later we must write some cor- 
rections for the present edition of 
Tue GrariL. The fifty years change 
to sixty, the golden jubilee is now 
diamond and Brother Clement moves 
up to second in rank of our Brother 
jubilarians. Another ten years have 
added their weight to Brother Clem- 
ent’s slow gait, but they have failed 
to stop him. After sixty years of 
service he is still a faithful observer 
of the daily community life. When 
the monks assemble each day in the 
Abbey Church, the chapter room, 
and the refectory Brother Clement 
appears in their ranks with unfail- 
ing regularity. The path from the 
Abbey to a little garden below the 
hills knows the familiar sound of 
Brother’s measured pace. Despite 
years and weather a trip to that 
garden is part of Brother Clement’s 
day. If love of work is an acquired 
virtue, then our Jubilarian certainly 
has it. 

December 27th was Brother Clem- 
ent’s Day in our monastic family. 
On his Diamond Jubilee the monks 
of St. Meinrad’s interrupted the 
daily routine to honor the Brother, 
whom years of intimate family life 
taught them to admire. The festive 
celebration called Brother Clement 
from his quiet unassuming place in 
the community to the Jubilarian’s 
honored post. For the Jubilee Mass 
his place was a special prie-dieu in 
the sanctuary. At the Offertory he 
repeated the ceremony that sixty 
years ago made him a Benedictine. 
Surrounded by his brother monks 
the Jubilarian renewed the dedica- 
tion of his life to God by the holy 
Vows. At noon the community hon- 
ored Brother Clement with a jubilee 
dinner in the monastic refectory. It 
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is a custom in our monastery on 
Jubilees to devote the table reading 
to a review of the Jubilarian’s life 
and activities. This enables the 
younger monks to learn what their 
Seniors accomplished in the past. 
Perhaps our family of GRAIL readers 
will be interested in learning what 
Brother Clement did with the sixty 
years of his long monastic life. 


A date that sounds like ancient 
history, February 11, 1856, was the 
day of Brother Clement’s birth and 
he began his life’s career as a citi- 
zen of Henry in northern Illinois. 
Already in 1880 our Jubilarian had 
made the choice of his life’s work. 
He wanted to serve God as a Broth- 
er. This young man heard of the 
small Benedictine community that 
was just beginning to develop in 
southern Indiana. That same year 
he made the long journey from his 
home in Illinois to the woodlands of 
southern Indiana where the pioneers 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey were build- 
ing. Towards the end of 1881 the 
future Brother Clement began his 
monastic life by receiving the re- 
ligious habit and entering the no- 
vitiate. One year later, on the Feast 
of the Nativity in 1882, the young 
novice stood before the altar to make 
his holy Vows and became Brother 
Clement, O.S.B. 


The first assignment given to the 
young religious was not the prover- 
bial quiet and retired life of the 
Brother. St. Meinrad’s Abbey had 
just founded a daughter house in 
Subiaco, Arkansas. The small com- 
munity depended on the mother Ab- 
bey for its monks. Brother Clement 
was Father Abbot’s choice for the 
priory in Arkansas. That was the 
beginning of eighteen years in the 
service of the missions. From 1882 
until 1885 he labored at Subiaco. 
Then the scene shifts from Arkansas 
to Louisiana. Here St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey was again in the mission 
field. The Abbey had acquired a 
tract of land at St. Leo, near Rayne, 
Louisiana. Father Sylvan of our 
Abbey made this a mission head- 
quarters for his work among the 
Catholics in sparsely settled western 
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Louisiana. Brother Clement was 
sent as companion to Father Sylvan 
and took charge of the missionary’s 
household. Besides his house duties 
Brother also became the gardener 
for the little mission. Brother Clem- 
ent the gardener raised what Broth- 
er Clement the cook needed for the 
kitchen. Again in 1892 Brother went 
to a new place of labor. The mis- 
sionary efforts of the Benedictines 
from St. Meinrad’s at last centered 
in the founding of St. Joseph’s 
Priory at Gessen in Lousiana. Fa- 
ther Abbot Fintan called all his men 
in the Louisiana territory to labor 
at the new foundation. This plan 
of Father Abbot added Brother 
Clement to the staff at St. Joseph’s 
Priory. The laundry department 
became his special charge. But his 
reputation as a_ reliable house 
Brother travelled all the way from 
Arkansas and Brother Clement was 
transferred from the priory to St. 
Boniface parish in New Orleans. 


1900 brought a welcome message 
to Brother Clement. It was now 
eighteen years since he had left his 
monastery of St. Meinrad very 
shortly after his profession. He had 
given his best to the missions, but he 
had that monk’s heart for his 
monastic home. Then word came 
from Father Abbot that Brother 
was to leave the missions in 
Louisiana and return to the Abbey. 


The past forty-two years can best 
be described with Gospel-like sim- 


plicity: “He did all things well.” 
At times Brother Clement helped in 
the Abbey kitchen when he was 
needed. Our alumni will best recall 
Brother’s work as supervisor of the 
students’ dining room where for 
some years he directed “his boys” in 
their refectory work. Impetuous 
young Americans learned to slow 
down a bit under Brother Clement’s 
own pace. 

For sixty years the Holy Rule has 
been moulding his life and the monk 
has grasped its doctrine so well that 
the summary of the Holy Rule is 
the complete description of Brother 
Clement’s life—“Ora et Labora.” Ad 
multos annos! 
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A Letter from a Seminarian 


Dear Mother and Dad, 


This is my first letter to you after 
our two-weeks Christmas vacation, 
and I want to tell you now, as I 
couldn’t tell you then, that the joys 
of those two weeks were founded in 
my being with you, and my present 
separation makes me realize all that 
you mean to me. But I discovered 
something when I was home—some- 
thing that had been foretold me by 
our spiritual director, but which I 
dismissed as not appropriate to my- 
self—namely that I would be regard- 
ed as a sort of hero in the spiritual 
life, something close to being a saint. 
It is with no little embarrassment 
that I realize that I am not all you 
think I am. It will always be the 
rule, however, that Seminarians are 
an inspiration to their parents; and 
I want to tell you in this letter of 
the men who are an inspiration for 
us. 

“The old monks of the monastery” 
—it’s a phrase I have often heard, 
always pronounced with an admira- 
tion and respect akin to devotion. I 
first began to realize what it meant 
when an old priest, some years past 
his fiftieth sacerdotal jubilee, cele- 
brated the liturgy of his patron 
saint. After the Mass he walked 
with great dignity to the cloister 
door;—and it slowly shut behind 
him. The romance of a door closing 
behind an old monk made me realize 
this truth: that old monasteries 
are landmarks, but old monks are 
monuments. People motor past a 
monastery and they think of a de- 
cayed medieval institution; but if 
they could see an old monk within 
the cloister walls, they would see a 
very vital institution, an active 
source of the propagation of faith. 
These men preach a silent sermon to 
us as living examples of the con- 
quering of self, a complete giving of 
a man to his Maker—both of which 
are ideals that all of us are striving 
to attain. They didn’t become monks 
when they put on the habit; the 
making of a monk takes a long time 
—for some it takes a lifetime. 

In doing the work of the monastic 
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family the Brothers have been com- 
pared to Saint Joseph in the Holy 
Family. Just listen to some of the 
work they are doing. The oldest 
man in the monastery is Brother 
Philip, for sixty-seven years a pro- 
fessed monk. He’s not too old to be 
doing physical work, for he always 
keeps busy. And he can look back 
proudly on more than thirty years 
of meals well served; and that for 
five hundred or more people is say- 
ing a lot. They didn’t have the mod- 
ern kitchen either when Brother 
Philip planned the menu. Whenever 
we see him now he has his rosary 
clasped tightly between his care- 
worn fingers. And we take great 
confidence in the prayers of this 
chalice of love, rounding out his 
years of service in the greatest of all 
vocations. Brother Clem ranks 
second in age, being eighty-five years 
old. Brother celebrated the 60th 
year of his religious profession just 
a short while ago! 


Every day, morning and after- 
noon, when the weather and season 
permit, he trudges down the winding 
road east of the monastery to his 
small garden below the vineyard. 
Some of us have walked this slight 
hill with him, and we know his sim- 
ple delight in contributing to the 
supplies in the kitchen. His every 
joy is a spiritual joy, and his piety 
a goal to be sought after earnestly. 
Brother Oswald is almost a legend 
to us—really a hermit in a com- 
munity of monks. And no one would 
suspect that Brother Odilo, a cheer- 
ful and alert (I would add “spry,” 
but you might not think it monastic) 
little shoemaker, is eighty-four years 
old. Brother Alphonse is _ better 
known to the college boys. He is 
busy as a watchmaker inside the 
monastery; he watches his bees out- 
side the monastery. Brother Placi- 
dus is working very efficiently in the 
GRAIL office; and he always has a 
happy word for the people whom he 
meets. The beauty of the grounds 
around the Packing Plant attests 
to the good work of Brother Mark 
and Brother Kilian; the flavor of 
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their meats attests to their ability 
within the plant. One character- 
istic of these old men is that they 
never seem to change. Brother 
Martin is one of them who is the 
most never-changing. He is reputed 
to be an advocate of cold baths and 
wizard oil. Everyone knows Broth- 
er Benjo. He has been answering 
the phone calls and door bells for 
many years. Then too, he is the 
monastic mail carrier, always send- 
ing a personal message of cheery 
words and oftentimes a gift of fruit 
or nuts to those who deal with him. 
Brother Wendelin in the vineyard 
where he tends the vines that even- 
tually become the Precious Blood; 
Brother Innocent’s excellent work in 
the tailor shop; Brother Fidel’s 
tasty products in the bakery; 
Brother Conrad, the House me- 
chanic; the neatness and cleanliness 
of Brother Camillus, formerly in the 
Major Seminary, now as assistant 
porter of the monastery; Brother 
Herman, who once brewed beer in a 
German monastery; Brother Rem- 
bert and Brother Joseph, who made 
the furnishings of the Seminary lob- 
by; Brother Benno, the present 
head of the kitchen, to whom, with 
his staff, we are very grateful: all 
of these men and the many others 
have the same vocation, namely, joy 
through monastic self-conquest. 


These men, from whom the 
younger Brothers get all their en- 
couragement; these men from whom 
each college boy gets an inspiration 
to perfect his comparatively easy 
life, these men on whom rests the 
work and no small amount of the 
prayer and perhaps the very ex- 
istence of the monastery: thank God 
for them! They are truly men Who 
Died Last Night—the spiritual night 
when they pronounced their vows. 
Now they can wait complacently for 
the fulfillment of their vow at a 
physical death. My only wish is that 
your prayers, as well as those of my 
friends, be directed toward the mak- 
ing of a similar man in— 

Your son, 
Tom 


February 
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LITURGICAL LATIN 
By Wilfrid Diamond 
Benziger Brothers Price $2.50 


M: DIAMOND'S Liturgical 
Latin is a layman’s generous 
contribution to a more intelligent 
participation in the Church’s Litur- 
gy. That his ideas are not the pro- 
duct of idle fancy is obvious from 
the Foreword, in which Father Bar- 
rett, S. J., asserts that the present 
work in its embryonic stages as a 
mimeographed text had _ taught 
Latin to more than 400 persons in 
the U. S. and in fifteen foreign 
countries. 

The Catholic who is vitally inter- 
ested in the use of the Missal will 
find the work an enlightening guide. 
Mr. Diamond must be congratulated 
on the sane views which he has tak- 
en regarding Latin pronunciation 
in the Liturgy, a pronunciation 
which he chooses to call Gregorian. 
He does not propose to give a com- 
plete survey of Latin syntax but 
only so much as will be necessary 
for the understanding of the more 
simple Latin of the Missal. A stu- 
dent, however, will find in the pages 
of the book the elements of the de- 
clensions, the numerals, the four 
conjugations, and the comparison of 
adverbs. He will likewise receive a 
fair introduction into the syntax of 
the subjunctive mood, the ablative 
absolute, the supine, the gerund, and 
the sequence of tenses. All in all 
the mechanics of the ordinary gram- 
mar are included in the book. 

A good feature of the text is the 
stress laid on memorizing many of 
the liturgical prayers. This idea 
plus the translation of the text of 
the Mass by phrases and clauses 
should appeal. 

Liturgical Latin should find its 
way into our Catholic study clubs 
and into the hands of the Catholic 
layman who wants to learn the lan- 
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guage of his Church on evenings of 
leisure. The book would seem to 
lend itself very well to self-teaching. 

The author assigns as his purpose 
“not the attainment of proficiency in 
Latin grammar, but rather a real 
acquaintance with the language of 
the Church’s Liturgy.” I believe 
that he has succeeded. (G. H.) 


COURAGEOUS CHILDREN 


By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
Salvatorian Fathers, St. 

Wis. 

In these days of ease and comfort 
it is inspiring to read how little 
children of this twentieth century 
have practiced Christ’s way of love 
and self-denial. Such are the re- 
actions one gleans from reading the 
new book of Father Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. The style of Courageous 
Children is very simple, and the 
language such as children can 
readily understand. Anyone looking 
for examples of love and _ self- 
denial will find them excellently 
portrayed in the lives of the eleven 
children treated in the book. (M.H.) 


PROGRESS IN DIVINE UNION 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Frederick Pustet, N.Y., Price $1.50. 


“To think that when we have such 
aptitudes for the great, we are 
dominated by the small! This is but 
one of the many invitations to new 
horizons of thought which Father 
Plus’s latest book holds out to its 
readers. It is a timely volume 
which will provide ideal spiritual 
reading for persons earnestly eager 
to put more of God into their lives. 
Particularly valuable should it be 
for individuals engaged in Catholic 
Action, which calls for the personal 
sanctification of those who promote 
it. 

“The fascination of the book will 
not wear off with one reading, for 
there is consolation in its counsels as 
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well as force in its persuasion. It 
will prove a guide and stimulus in 
one’s striving for progress in Divine 
union. 

“The author has given us a book 
which is refreshing in its directness, 
irresistible in its appeal, encouraging 
in its message, and compelling in its 
effect.” 


MY DAILY READINGS FROM 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 

MY DAILY READINGS FROM 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

By Father Stedman 

The Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood 

5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Price $.35 each. 


HESE two editions of the Con- 

fraternity Edition of the Revised 
New Testament have been arranged 
by Father Stedman, whose conve- 
nient little Missals have brought the 
liturgical treasures of the Mass to 
millions of Catholics in English 
speaking countries. His excellent 
work on the Revised New Testament 
will bring this portion of the Bible 
to other millions. 

The text of the Four Gospels is 
“unified”—the four narratives are 
woven into one continuous story, 
and so arranged that the Gospels 
may be read twice each year. The 
section for each day’s reading is 
given under the respective date. The 
entire New Testament is similarly 
arranged for one reading during the 
course of the year. Beginning with 
the liturgical year, the first Sunday 
of Advent, the Gospels are read Dec. 
1 to May 31; The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, June 1 to July 27; The Pauline 
and the Catholic Epistles, July 28 to 
Nov. 20; the Apocalypse, Nov. 21 
to Nov. 30. About a page and a 
half is assigned to each day, requir- 
ing at most three or four minutes 
reading. Each day’s reading sup- 
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plies excellent matter for daily medi- 
tation. 

Father Stedman’s Readings will 
help greatly to bring the Revised 
New Testament to the attention of 
Catholics, and of non-Catholics, too, 
so that, as Pope Benedict XV says, 
“being saturated with the Bible, 
they may arrive at the all-surpass- 
ing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

(C. G.) 


TRUE DEVOTION TO THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


By Blessed De Montfort 


The Montfort Fathers, Bay Shore, 

New York, Price $1.00 

True Devotion has been a best- 
seller in Marian literature ever since 
1842, when it was discovered in a 
box of old books one hundred and 
twenty-six years after the death of 
its author. Since that date over one 
hundred and twenty editions have 
been published, an average of more 
then one edition a year over a period 
of one century. It promises to be- 
come increasingly popular. The Age 
of Mary, foretold by the Saints, 
seems ready to dawn and in the 
judgment of many, Blessed de Mont- 
fort’s True Devotion will have an 
important part to play in this Ma- 
rian revival. This new edition will 
fill a need that is becoming daily 
more pressing. 

The True Devotion contains the 
best of the great Marian doctors 
and theologians who preceded 
Blessed de Montfort and is con- 
sidered by many as the classic text 
on devotion to Mary. The book con- 
tains almost 300 pages of instruc- 
tion and inspirational reading. The 
price of one dollar is for imitation 
leather, gold stamped. 


THE GEMS OF PRAYER 

C. Wildermann Co., Inc. 

33 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Price $1.00—$3.00 


T His beautiful and convenient 

little manual is a very practical 
prayerbook. While the use of the 
missal is often stressed, we must 
realize that the missal was not 
meant to displace other prayerbooks, 
especially if they contain approved 
prayers for public and private de- 
votions. Gems of Prayer is com- 
piled for the laity and contains al- 
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most every prayer commonly used 
outside of the changeable parts of 
the Mass. The Way of the Cross, 
six litanies, the Thirty Days Prayer, 
and other devotions are in addition 
to the usual contents of a prayer- 
book. The readings of the Epistles 
and Gospels are taken from the re- 
vised New Testament. The range 
of price is dependent on the bind- 
ing: Morrokette, flexible, $1.00; 
American Seal Grain, very flexible, 
$2.00; Morocco, very flexible, $3.00. 


PAULIST PAMPHLETS 
The Paulist Press, 40 W. 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

All these pamphlets have study 
club outlines or bibliographies (read- 
ing lists) or both. Space does not 
permit a review of each pamphlet, 
but their titles will be sufficient to 
guarantee their worth. Quantity or- 
ders are, of course, available at re- 
duced rates. 

Character Formation by Rev. John 

O’Brien, Ph.D., Price 10¢ 
The Eve of Marriage by Valerian 

Berger, Price 5¢ 
Curb thy Tongue, by 

Treacy, S. J., Price 5¢ 
Immortale Dei (Encyclical Letter of 

Leo XIII), Price 5¢ 
Vanishing Homesteads, by Rev. Ed- 

gar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph. D., 

Price 5¢ 


Gerald C. 


Gospel Movies—Four series are now available. Please see the announcement 


Designs for Social Action, by Rev. 
John Hayes, S.T.D., Price 5¢ 

Chief Duties of Christians as Citi- 
zens, from Pope Leo XIII, Price 5¢ 

from Pope Leo 


Human Liberty, 
XIII, Price 5¢ 
Christian Democracy, 
Leo XIII, Price 5¢ 
The following Pamphlets are avail- 
able from 

The Catholic Truth Society, 6202 
Alder Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Nuptial Mass, by Thomas F. 
Coakley, D.D., Price 10¢ 

The Popes, the Champions of Liber- 
ty, by Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., 
Price 5¢ 

Catholic Builders of the Nation, by 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., Price 
10¢ 

America’s Debt to Catholics, by 
Thomas F. Coakley, D. D., Price 
10¢ 

The Contribution of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the World, by 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., Price 5¢ 

Symbolism, by Thomas F. Coakley, 
D.D., Price 10¢ 

Catholic Doctrines in the Protestant 
Bible, Thomas Coakley, D.D., 
Price 10¢ 

Photographs of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Chapel of Sacred Heart 
Church, Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., 
Price 10¢ 


from Pope 


on page 54. 
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ISTINGUISHED on a number 
D of accounts but principally be- 

cause it tells a very real and 
human story with the utmost good 
taste, “Remember the Day,” starring 
Claudette Colbert, clearly outdis- 
tances any other Hollywood film of 
recent months, emerging the undis- 
puted selection as the Picture of the 
Month. 

A successful New York play was 
the foundation for this exquisite 
drama which is the story of a school 
teacher who is responsible for the 
rehabilitation of an unruly young- 
ster. His penchant for practical 
jokes and street brawls is diverted 
to more wholesome channels when 
their mutual enthusiasm for ships 
and boats is discovered. The young- 
ster’s affection for her ripens into a 
“puppy love.” Her gentleness and 
great understanding avert unhappy 
conclusions when the boy’s illusions 
are shattered at the sight of her in 
the embrace of a man, a former 
teacher at the school and now a sol- 
dier in World War I. The troubled 
young woman explains that they are 
married, also the reason for keep- 
ing the relationship a secret. The 
boy leaves for prep school, happy, 
reassured and inspired by something 
greater than himself, although it is 
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David Hanna 


not yet fully clear to his youthful 
mind. A flash back device, in which 
the passage of events is readily filled 
in by the spectator draws the story 
to a close when the pupil has be- 


Anna May Wong 
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come a nominee for the Presidency 
of the United States. In the crowd- 
ed, bustling, noisy reception room of 
his Washington hotel suite, the 
teacher waits to congratulate the 
man whose career she has been in- 
strumental in forging. 

Versatile Claudette Colbert has 
never contributed a more gracious 
and compelling performance. The 
word to describe it is real—all the 
appurtenances of glamour are aban- 
doned and the result is a warm, be- 
lievable and honest characterization. 
John Payne, as the young husband 
who never returned from the battle- 
field, is excellent. Douglas Croft 
plays the youth with disarming 
naturalness, endowing the role with 
sensitiveness and understanding 
which belie his years. Others in the 
cast are John Sheppard, Ann Todd, 
Jane Seymour, Anne Revere, and 
Frieda Inescourt. 

The Catholic Church, which has 
fought an almost single-handed bat- 
tle for higher moral standards in 
motion pictures may find solace and 
gratification in the fact that the 
Legion of Decency is gaining mili- 
tant editorial support from several 
of the trade journals servicing the 
various phases of motion picture 
operation. Among the more influ- 
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ential is Film Bulletin whose inde- 
pendence and integrity have gained 
great respect from the nation’s in- 
dependent theatre owners. A recent 
issue carried comment by editor Mo 
Wax on the unprecedented action of 
Archbishop Spellman in terming the 
seeing of “Two-Faced Woman” an 
occasion of sin, which said in part: 

“We are certain that the leaders 
of the Catholic Church recognize the 
instincts of the American people that 
make them abhor censorship, and, 
therefore, we doubt that it is the in- 
tention of the Legion of Decency or 
Archbishop Spellman to exercise any 
general form of censorship on the 
motion picture industry. 


“There are certain facts, however, 
which the film producers must face. 
As usual in times of national stress 
and emergency, such as are brought 
on. by wars, there is a tendency to 
lower moral standards. It has been 
evident for many months that the 
people writing film stories and di- 
recting them have been taking 
greater liberties in the handling of 
delicate subjects. While these prac- 
tices have not been employed fia- 
grantly, there has been a noticeable 
increase in the use of shady innuen- 
do, sparse costuming of actresses 
and suggestive acting. There can 
be no denial that there is merit in 
the contentions of the Legion. 


“As Archbishop Spellman so wise- 
ly observes, it is quite likely that the 
publicity attendant upon his con- 
demnation of “‘Two-Faced Woman’ 
might be capitalized to attract an 
even larger audience impelled by 


curiosity to see the picture. This is 
beside the point. Hollywood knows 
that the vast majority of American 
people will not buy smut. Nor are 
they being attracted in any large 
numbers by a cycle of stories about 
cheating husbands and cheating 
wives, 

“From a purely practical, business 
viewpoint, we believe that the Le- 
gion of Decency has performed a 
service for the industry by remind- 
ing the film makers that there are 
many other subjects which will en- 
tertain and stimulate the movie- 
goers of the nation.” 

Built largely on emotions, the en- 
tertainment profession is in the best 
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of times, a wild and unpredictable 
one—tempestuous, dramatic, harum- 
scarum and .seemingly possessed in 
the eyes of the uninitiated. Because 
of the prominence of the individuals 
involved, every transgression, how- 
ever slight, is magnified beyond all 
reasonable proportions and_ the 
sleepy town of Hollywood (which 
actually folds up at midnight and is 
hard at work by seven and eight 








Jewels Everywhere 


On every shore there is valuable 
gold 

Prospectors have never found. 

No shovels are needed, no claims are 
sold, 

And it covers all sandy ground. 


On every wave there are diamonds 
clear 

That are scattered all over the sea. 

Unattainable, rich, they always ap- 
pear; 

But they’re here for you and me. 


In every forest emeralds shine 
When trees are sprinkled with rain, 
And each and every flowered vine 
Is bejeweled again and again. 


In every sky when the sun is low 
There are pearls and rubies rare. 
In nature all for those who know 
There are jewels everywhere. 


Martha M. Boutwell 








o’clock) is pictured as a sinful, sloth- 
ful city of waste and ruin. 
Hollywoodites, knowing better, 
pay scant heed. For one thing they 
are too busy with the exacting de- 
mands of their profession. However 
it now behooves the industry’s re- 
porters to stand up and cheer the 
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morale work being accomplished by 
the film colony which began long 
before Pearl Harbor. 


One couldn’t begin to count the 
soldiers who spent Christmas and 
New Year’s Day in the homes of 
celebrities. Gene Raymond and 
Jeanette MacDonald drove to the 
camps to pick up the boys in their 
station wagons. Helen Parrish en- 
tertained an even dozen at a Christ- 
mas dinner which was three days in 
preparation. The Charles Laugh- 
tons held open house for the R. A. F. 
fliers training in Southern Califor- 
nia. Gracious, charming Anna May 
Wong disappointed all her friends 
who were anxious to see her after 
her pre-holiday tour of the nation 
in behalf of China relief. Miss 
Wong spent the greater portion of 
the holiday time dispensing coffee 
to the soldiers guarding vital de- 
fense areas along the coast. Arthur 
Ungar, editor of Variety, used the 
influence of his powerful paper to 
collect holiday bundles for the blue 
jackets. 

Taking a long range view of the 
war, the writers have organized to 
service the government with the 
propaganda material it needs. A 
bureau for the allocation of free en- 
tertainment has been set up and 
more and more actors will be spend- 
ing their free time away from the 
film capitol entertaining soldiers, 
appearing at benefits, etc. 


America will ever remember the 
sight of its sweetheart, Mary Pick- 
ford, standing on street corners 
cajoling the public into buying 
Liberty Bonds in 1917. She was the 
leader of a new and immature in- 
dustry which drew on its resources 
and rapidly increasing prestige to 
create and sustain the morale of the 
civilians at home and the men fight- 
ing on the battlefields of Europe. 
Today, strengthened by experience, 
encouraged by the greatness of its 
sphere of influence, the picture busi- 
ness is back in the saddle—doing the 
type of work it knows best—glad- 
dening the hearts of men, allaying 
their discouragements and fears and 
providing surcease from the cares 
and overwhelming challenges which 
are the horrible manifestations of 
war. 
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T IS not what happens to us in 

life that makes or mars our suc- 

cess, but rather our own reaction 
to events as they come up. This 
fact is well demonstrated in the lives 
of two illustrious Americans whose 
memory the nation pauses to honor 
during the month of February: 
Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington. 

Lincoln was the son of an illiter- 
ate pioneer farmer who believed in 
hard work, and had only contempt 
for books and bookish people. He 
looked upon study as a waste of 
time. Lincoln’s mother was differ- 
ent. But she did not long survive, 
and at the tender age of nine little 
Abraham was motherless. The grief 
stricken child was not sent to kind- 
ly neighbors to spare his little heart 
the pangs of sorrow. He remained 
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right on the job and helped his fa- 
ther fashion a rude coffin for his 
mother’s burial. And as he stood 
by her open grave, the memory of 
that mother’s teaching burned itself 
into his consciousness: “Bea good 
boy and trust your Heavenly Fa- 
ther.” In after years he often said, 
“All that I am, all that I ever hope 
to be, I owe to that angel mother.” 

Three times in his early life Lin- 
coln saw the one he held dearest laid 
to rest in the grave—his mother, his 
sister, and his sweetheart, Anne 
Rutledge. The power of repetition 
is cumulative, so it is no wonder 
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Our Day 


Anne Bartholomew 


Lincoln was known as the man of 
sorrows. 


George Washington never knew 
the early hardships and grinding 
poverty that formed the character 
of Lincoln. He was a man of wealth 
and could have led a life of ease had 
he been less of a patriot. But the 
fire of genuine heroism burned in 
his soul and would not allow him to 
accept a life of ease on terms that 
violated his sense of righteousness. 
Fearless and unfaltering, he stood 
firmly for truth and justice, and 
was ready to face all comers and 
any odds for the sake of principle. 
He sought not his own glory but the 
freedom and honor of his country. 
Every true American should thank 
God on bended knee for these two 
great American leaders. 


In contemplating the public rever- 
ence which enshrines the memory of 
a great man, we should consider his 
origin, his environment, his ambi- 
tions, his sorrows, his struggles, and 
his accomplishments; and we should 
remember that back of intelligent 
activity is thought; back of thought 
is controlled emotion; back of emo- 
tional control is the human will; 
and back of the human will is the 
divine Will, the moral law, and all 
the imponderables. 


I think it is Ruskin who says, 
“Only in so far as we are sensitive 
are we really human.” Only in so 
far as we are susceptible to such 
emotions as joy, sorrow, gratitude, 
thankfulness, sympathy, compassion, 
pity, and love, are we different from 
the beasts of the jungle. 
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Did you ever stop to think at the 
ringing of a chime, that the depth 
and purity of the tones produced are 
due entirely to the inherent sensi- 
tiveness of the metal from which the 
bells are cast? The beauty of tone 
comes from the bell itself, not from 
the stroke which causes it to vibrate. 


The human soul may be likened to 
a bell, because the tone of its emo- 
tion comes from some quality within 
itself, and not from the force of im- 
pact from without. 


While we should never abandon 
ourselves unreservedly to either joy 
or sorrow while there remains work 
to be done, we should, when we are 
deeply moved, relax for a time, and 
yield to a profound emotion. Men- 
tal pain is the travail of thought, 
and is the only means by which new 
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ideas rise to consciousness. You re- 
member the prophecy of holy 
Simeon, when Mary and Joseph 
brought the divine Child to the tem- 
ple: “Thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce, that out of many hearts 
thoughts shall be revealed.” 


Emerson says, “When God leaves 
our hands empty it is only that they 
may hold better gifts.” Elsewhere 
he says, “Each turn in the road 
brings us a fairer vista.” We may 
be unable immediately to discern the 
“better gift” or the “fairer vista” 
but we should bear in mind the 
promise of a wise man and watch 
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for its fulfillment. While Emerson 
was not a theologian—though he 
may have believed himself to be 
one—he had a marvelous insight 
into human nature. 

The two great passions that domi- 
nate human beings are love and 
hatred. The corresponding emotions 
they generate are gratitude and re- 
venge. Love gratefully counts its 
blessings, and finds expression in al- 
truism. Hatred ignores its bless- 
ings, overemphasizes its depriva- 
tions, and, through _ selfishness, 
gravitates toward criminality. The 
extreme types of personality are 
easily recognized. Most persons, 
however, occupy middle 
These are the persons who suffer 
most from the results of foolish and 
uncontrolled impulses. Because they 
lack decision of character, they are 
apt to be short-changed in exchange 
of sympathy. Whenever the attrac- 
tions of friendship come between us 
and our sense of truth and justice, 
we should stop, look, and listen. We 
need to watch our step on the high- 
way of life as we do on the crowded 
boulevard. 


The point I am trying to make is 
that thought is a commodity quite 
as truly as is food or clothing. It 
is something we buy and pay for. 
Emerson says, “Every day is judg- 
ment day, and we ourselves are the 
judges.” We make our choices day 
by day. If we can accept the re- 
sponsibility for our own acts, as well 
as the consequences thereof, we are 
in the way of making our own in- 
telligent corrections. If we have 
high ideals and are governed by 
them, we are apt to find ourselves 
in association with persons of simi- 
lar taste. By the law of natural at- 
traction, “birds of a feather flock 
together.” 


Our thought-life is like a tapestry 
that we are weaving day by day. 
Though the somber colors predomi- 
nate, they are highlighted by rose 
and gold and heavenly blue, and all 
the rainbow tints. Through this 
tapestry, zigzag and irregularly, but 
parallel and unbroken, run two 
threads, the white thread of truth 
and righteousness, and the purple 
thread of passion or natural in- 
clination. 
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ground. 


Just for Today 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray, 
But guide me, love me, keep me, 


Lor 
Just for today. 


Strength, O Lord, Thy Will to do, 
Thy words to say, 

To cheer a poor soul on its way, 
Just for today. 


Not for myself, O Lord 
For strength I pray, 

But for the fallen, sick and weak 
Just for today. 


Strength to aid Thy poor, O Lord, 
For this, I pray, 

That they who succor seek, may find 
Just for today. 


And when at last this day is o’er 
I’ll hear Thee say:— 

“Come rest upon the further shore 
Not for today, but rest for aye.” 


—Hope 
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The March GRAIL will be devoted 
exclusively to articles on vocation. 
Youths of upper grades and high 
school will be particularly interested 
in such articles as: Does One Choose 
a Vocation? Is It Hard to be a Nun? 
Why Are There Failures in Life? 
How Can I Gauge My Talents? At 
What Age Should I make a Deci- 
sion? Etc. Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., has a special message for youth 
in this issue. It alone is worth the 
price of the copy. Where will you 
ever again find so much pertinent 
material available for ten cents? 
Many schools order quantities of 
vocation issues for study in their 
religion classes. Order early from 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Neither Lincoln nor Washington 
owed his greatness to college train- 
ing. Both were born idealists who 
consecrated their lives to making 
their dreams come true. Well 
grounded in the three R’s, they were 
able to read and write and figure 
things out for themselves. Each 
wove the fabric of his mental life as 
you and I weave ours—by deliberate 
choice. As men, they were true to 
themselves, true to their ideals, true 
to their responsibilities. As think- 
ers, each wrought the destiny of a 
people into the tapestry of his own 
life, a tapestry that shall stand as a 
museum piece for all time. 


It is a pet belief of mine, possibly 
a fallacy, that when the time arrives 
in world events for the procession to 
move, Almighty God provides a hero 
for a leader. Surely the time is now 
ripe for Christian leadership—for a 
leader who will unite in his own 
character the sympathetic under- 
standing and tender mercy of Lin- 
coln, with the fearless and uncom- 
promising love of truth and justice 
that characterized George Washing- 
ton. Both were men of indomitable 
will and strong but controlled pas- 
sions. Both served a common cause, 
which was not conquest but the ex- 
tension of freedom. 


The men and women who settled 
America came here because they be- 
lieved the mother-country was a 
good place to get away from. Once 
here they used their inventive genius 
to overcome conditions that were 
painful, if not unbearable, and they 
succeeded. The result is a hardy 
hybrid race in which all that is 
best in European culture has become 
rooted in the free soil of America. 


Today our country is fighting for 
the same principles Lincoln and 
Washington fought for,—not con- 
quest but the preservation and ex- 
tension of freedom—the same prin- 
ciples Christ died for; freedom and 
justice, truth and righteousness. We 
are fighting to preserve a Christian 
culture such as no country on the 
face of the earth has ever enjoyed 
before. 


“Then conquer we must, for our 
cause it is just; 

And this is our motto, In God 
is our trust.” 
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Hints for the Home 


INCE we will be displaying the 
S American flag twice this month 

—on Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12, 
and Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 
and on numerous other occasions 
during the year, it is well to know 
the etiquette of the flag. The dimen- 
sions of our flag were determined by 
executive order on May 29, 1916. It 
was decreed that its length should be 
1-9/10 times its height; the blue 
field on which the stars appear, 
should be seven stripes high, and its 
length 76/100 of the height of the 
flag. After all the different changes 
in the design of our flag, Congress 
enacted a law on April 14, 1818, 
fixing the design permanently— 
namely, thirteen stripes, and a star 
for every state admitted to the 
Union. 


The Flag should be displayed 
from sunrise to sunset, on national 


ORTY days after Mary’s Child 

was born, she prepared for the 
journey to Jerusalem, where, ac- 
cording to Jewish law, she was to be 
purified, although, being the Mother 
of God, she was exempt from this 
requirement. But she never ques- 
tioned whether she was or was not 
supposed to go; being deeply hum- 
ble, she never dreamed of making 
herself better than others, and seek- 
ing to exempt herself from the law. 
As she told the angel, she looked up- 
on herself merely as the “handmaid 
of the Lord”—His tool and instru- 
ment, through whose use He was to 
work the redemption of mankind. 
So, as she and Joseph traveled the 
dusty road of Ephrata, they passed 
unnoticed among the wayfarers who 
came and went along the road, 
either on foot or on some kind of 
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About Our Flag 


and state holidays and on historic 
and special occasions. It should be 
hoisted briskly and lowered slowly 
and ceremoniously. 


When carried in procession with 
other flags, the American flag should 
be carried to the marching right, or 
if there are several lines of flags, it 
should be out in front, in the center. 

When displayed with another flag 
crossed against a wall, the American 
flag should be on the right, and its 
staff in front of the staff of the 
other flag. 

When the flag is displayed flat 
against a wall, or suspended flat 
from two nails, as from a porch 
roof, the blue field should be to the 
left of the person standing before 
it. The same applies to a flag hung 
in a window, without a staff. When 
suspended over the middle of the 
street, between buildings, the blue 


Candlemas 


beast. No one paid any attention as 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth 
passed them in the arms of His 
mother. 


They passed the tomb of Rachel, 
where every Hebrew was bound to 
pray as he passed the twelve enor- 
mous stones, engraved with the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
At some distance from Bethlehem, 
Mary rested beneath a terebinth tree 
to feed her Child, and for sixteen 
centuries this tree was revered as 
possessing miraculous properties, 
and a multitude of wonderful cures 
are said to have occurred there. Lit- 
tle did she think, as she peacefully 
seated herself on the grasg, that in a 
few weeks, brutal soldiers would be 
sent down that very road, to appease 
the fear and jealousy of bloody King 
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field should be to the north in an 
east and west street, or to the east 
in a north and south street. 


When used on a speaker’s plat- 
form, the flag should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker; it 
should cover the speaker’s desk or 
be draped over the front of the plat- 
form. The flag should never be used 
for festoons, rosettes or drapings. 
Bunting should be used for this. 

The flag must never touch the 
ground; when used to unveil a 
statue or monument, it should be 
carried aloft to wave out, never fall 
to the ground. When used to cover 
a casket, the blue field is at the head 
and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave 
nor allowed to touch the ground. 
When displayed in a church, it 
should be on the right as the con- 
gregation faces the altar. 


Herod by massacring all the tender, 
innocent babies under two years of 
age! 

As the little family approached 
the stately temple, Mary felt her 
heart warm to it as one returning to 
a cherished home, for it was only a 
year since she left its protecting 
shelter. How she would have loved 
to remain there all her life, serving 
her Lord in prayer and fasting as 
did Anna the widow, who came in 
just as Simeon met them in the 
second enclosure, and took the Holy 
Child tenderly in his arms! The in- 
most court of the temple was forbid- 
den to women, so Joseph took the 
Babe into the “Hall of the First- 
born,” and quite naturally he won- 
dered whether anyone else would 
miraculously recognize the Lord of 
Heaven Whom he held in his arms. 
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But a priest unknown to Joseph 
carelessly took his poor offerings and 
placed them upon the altar, nor did 
he give a second look to the Child 


GINCE February 12 is Lincoln’s 

birthday, a few words on the 
great man who passed this way and 
left his “footprints in the sands of 
time” will not come amiss. Every 
now and then some item will come to 
light, which has a bearing on his life, 
or which helps us to become more in- 
timately acquainted with the man 
whose footsteps will never be obliter- 
ated; perhaps it is a batch of new 
letters just found in some forgotten 
attic, or an old grammar, such as 
the one found some time ago, which 
he used to study at night before the 
crude fireplace in the log cabin, 
where he lived with Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, his “angel mother,” as he 
called her. 


Recently, another such item has 
come to light—a watch, gold and 
blue enamel, set with eight dia- 
monds, which had been lost for 95 
years, and then suddenly turned up 
at an antique dealer’s shop. It was 
bought in 1841, when Lincoln was 


To blend cheese with sauces, cut 
into small pieces or grind it; it will 
then melt much faster. 


Keep seldom used articles in the 
pantry on the top shelf; those used 
most should be in the middle where 
easily reached, and things used now 
and then, in the bottom shelves. 
Then there will not be the necessity 
for reaching over or around articles 
te reach things that are used con- 
stantly. 


Anyone who can wait until Satur- 
day night to do the marketing, will 
find that many a bargain awaits the 
late shopper; the dealer does not 
wish a lot of greens left over to wilt 
until Monday, and he may have a 
cancelled roast or uncalled-for order 
which he will sell cheaply just to 
clear out his display case. 
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in the arms of the rough, poorly clad 
man. 

Simeon called the Son of Mary a 
“light for the revelation of the Gen- 


Lincolniana 


still a young lawer in Springfield. 
He had it inscribed, “To Mary Todd 
from A. L., 1841” and paid $300 for 
it, an expensive gift for a man in 
his circumstances. Lincoln was to 
have married Mary Todd on New 
Year’s Day, and the watch was a 
gift for his bride. But alas! Al- 
though the wedding feast was ready 
and the guests invited, the two quar- 
reled, and the engagement, for the 
time being, was broken. Lincoln left 
the house, the watch in his pocket, 
and was so perturbed that he left 
town for two weeks. 

On his return, he visited for a 
time at the home of William Butler, 
where a young lady by the name of 
Mary Curtis, of Louisville, Ky., was 
a guest. The letters which were 
sold to the antique dealer with the 
watch, told how Lincoln, pale, sad 
and nervous, sat in the parlor talk- 
ing to Miss Curtis. Doubtless, since 
the watch caused him so much grief, 
he wanted to get rid of it, so he said, 


Household Hints 


Cooky recipes which call for little 
liquid, usually come out very crisp. 
These should be removed with a 
knife at once, since if removed when 
cool, they will break up. 


The quickest and most satisfac- 
tory way to wash windows is with a 
sponge and chamois skin; if they 
are not very grimy, the chamois 
alone will do the job. There is no 
lint and no long rubbing to absorb 
moisture. 


RECIPES 


Quick Banana Cream Pie. 


Slice four or five bananas in pas- 


try-lined pie pan; cook one package 
of vanillapudding and as soon as 
thick, pour over bananas, adding 
more sugar if not sweet enough. 
Bake twenty minutes in moderate 
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tiles,” and so on Candlemas, the 
Church blesses candles and we take 
them home to commemorate Christ, 
Who is the Light of the World. 


“Mary, I have something for you,” 
and handed her the box. In that 
day, so expensive a gift to a young 
lady meant only one thing—an en- 
gagement. So Miss Curtis, much 
perturbed, ran upstairs and hid her 
gift in a trunk, thinking that he had 
bought the gift expressly for her. 
She was disillusioned, however, 
when, on arriving home after her 
visit, she took the watch out to wind 
it. This was done with a tiny key, 
such as all watches had at that time, 
and when she opened the case, she 
saw the inscription and realized 
what it was. So she hid the watch 
away again, and never told anyone 
about it for years. Then one day 
she gave it as a birthday present to 
a friend. This friend, Miss Eliza- 
beth De Witt, kept it until the de- 
pression, when her fortune was sad- 
ly dwindled, and she at an advanced 
age, took the watch and letters to 
the antique dealer and told their 
history, receiving a handsome sum 
for them. 


oven and serve topped with meri 
gue or whipped cream. 


Marrow Dumplings. 


Take 4% cup marrow from boiled 
soup bone and mix with 1% cup 
cracker crumbs, % teaspoon salt, 
egg, 2 tablespoons evaporated mi 
When thoroughly mixed, form in 
balls and drop into soup while boi 
ing. Cook 15 minutes. The dump 
lings should be very small—about 
can be made from this recipe. 


Tasty Friday Lunch. 


Take the meat off smoked whit 
fish or whiting with a silver fo: 
being sure no bones are in it. Mas 
thoroughly with fork, add mayon 
naise, chopped sweet pickles, a li 
chopped green pepper and mix 
gether. Spread on hot bu 
toast and serve with a green salad. 
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